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Short Sermons for the Sundays in October. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 
TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


THE WHOLESOME THOUGHT OF DEATH. 
“He was at the point of death.”—John iv, 47. 


SYNOPSIS.—The ruler’s prayer granted by Our Lord. The universality 
of death. 1. The certainty of death—from his conception man is doomed 
to die. No station in life exempted from this penalty. The testimony 
of Scripture and the Saints on this point. 2. Uncertainty of the time of 
death. The hour known only to God. This ignorance helpful in the 
effort to lead a good life. Example of Maximilian. 3. The good effects 
of frequent contemplation on death. 


The parable of to-day’s Gospel, telling us of the restoration to 
health of the youth who was at the point of death, induces me to 
speak to you of the uncertainty of the hour when death will over- 
take us. That we shall die is certain. In the words of St. Paul: 
“It is appointed unto men once to die” (Heb. ix, 27). In regard 
to the time and place, however, Solomon tells us: “Man knoweth 
not his own end: but as fishes are taken with the hook, and as birds 
are caught with the snare, so men are taken in the evil time, when 
it shall suddenly come upon them” (Eccles. ix, 12). 

Therefore, our Saviour urgently admonishes us: “Be you then 
also ready: for at what hour you think not, the son of man will 
come” (Luke xii, 40). All things in this world come to an end, 
and so death is continually seeking its prey among the children of 
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this world. Let us give some thought to-day to the certainty of 
death and the uncertainty of the time of death. 

1. No sooner is man born into this world than he is doomed by 
the sentence: “Thou art man and thou must die,” and the Psalmist 
asks: “Who is the man that shall live, and not see death?” (Ps. 
Ixxxviii, 49). It can not be foretold whether a new born child will 
be poor or rich, healthy or sickly, whether he will die in youth or 
old age; but one thing is certain, he will die. Rich and poor, mighty 
and low must die; for it is not given to man to conquer death. We 
may battle against and conquer fire, or the other elements, we may 
by the force of arms destroy the power of princes, but the battle 
against death is vain and useless. The Roman emperor Julius Caesar 
emerged victor from all his battles; he had subjected half the world 
to the government of Rome; but there was one great and grim 
warrior he could not conquer, and that was death, the death that 
surprised him while he was planning further conquests. A certain 
king of France complained when dying: “With all my power and au- 
thority I can not compel death to delay even one hour.” Well might 
he have exclaimed with Job : “Thou hast appointed his bounds, which 
can not be passed” (Job xiv, 5). 

And what shall happen to us, my dear Christians, after a few 
years given to the affairs of this world, its wealth, and its honor? 
We, too, shall die, for neither wealth nor honor can conquer death, 
“for it is appointed unto men once to die.” 

2. While we know that we shall die, the hour of death is hidden 
from us: “Man knoweth not his end” (Eccles. ix, 12). To God 
alone is known the year, the month, the day and the hour appointed 
for our death; we do not know it. “At an hour you think not,” 
says our Saviour, “the Son of Man will come.” Why does God 
keep the time of our death from our knowledge? I will answer in 
the words of St. Gregory: “God does not wish us to know the hour 
of our death so that we should at all times be prepared to die.” 
There is nothing so capable of inducing us to lead a good life as 
the thought of death. And this truth is expressed in the words from 
the Bible: “In all thy works remember thy last end, and thou shalt 
never sin” (Eccles. vii, 40). The pious king Maximilian caused a 
coffin to be built, which he took with him on all his travels. When- 
ever he was tempted to commit wrong he would lift the lid from 
the coffin and remark: “My great realm is not considered great 
enough for me, yet in the end this small space will be all I need.” 
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My dear Christians, “The contemplation of death,” says St. Au- 
gustine, “frightens us from committing sin and leads us to virtue.” 
He that is ever mindful of the stern fact that death is at his door, 
ever ready to overtake him, will not defer his penance. For what 
follows death? Judgment, at which each man will receive either 
his reward or punishment according to his deeds; where each will 
reap what he has sowed. There shall be no time then to perform 
the neglected penance. For the night will have come in which no 
man can work. “If the tree fall to the south, or to the north, in 
what place soever it shall fall, there shall it be” (Eccles. xi, 3). 

My dear Christians, if we wish to die the death of the just and 
to find mercy before God, let us frequently meditate upon death 
and judgment and remember that both may overtake us at any 
time, perhaps when we least expect it, and let us live as we shall 
desire to have lived when this last dread hour arrives. Let us each 
morning remember that we may be dead before evening, and let 
us impress upon ourselves before retiring at night that we may not 
live to see morning. Let us perform our work, our prayers, as 
though they were our preparation for death. This thought will pro- 
tect us against sin, and thus, leading a good life in constant prepara- 
tion for death, we may hope to find after death a merciful and 
gracious judge. “Blessed is that servant, whom when his lord shall 
come he shall find so doing” (Matt. xxiv, 46). Amen. 





TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
QUALITIES OF TRUE FORGIVENESS. 


“So also shall my heavenly Father do to you, if you forgive not every one 
his brother from your hearts.”—Matt. xviii, 35. 


SYNOPSIS.—By His answer to Peter's question Our Saviour tells us how 
necessary it 1s to truly forgive our neighbor. The consideration of God’s 
mercy to us and the knowledge that we are commanded so to act should 
lead us to forgive truly. Qualities of true forgiveness, 1, should come 
from a heart free from malice, free from all desire of revenge. Testi- 
mony of Scripture on this point. 2. Our forgiveness must show itself 
in actions, People kept from this through human respect. 3. Restitution 
for all injury must be made. St. Augustine on this point. 


Our Saviour reminds us in to-day’s Gospel that it is our duty to 
forgive our neighbor who has offended us. To Peter’s question: 
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“Lord, how often shall my brother offend against me, and I for- 
give him? Till seven times?” Jesus replied: “I say not to thee, 
till seven times, but till seventy times seven times,” and then He 
gave the parable of the king as related in to-day’s Gospel. 

There are two reasons why we should forgive our enemies and 
offenders. In the first place, we may well forgive our neighbor 
when God has so often forgiven us much greater offenses than the 
one our neighbor is guilty of toward us, and, secondly, because it is 
the commandment of the Lord, and we can not hope to receive for- 
giveness or remission of sin from God unless we forgive our neigh- 
bors. While there is no doubt, then, that we must forgive our 
enemies and offenders, the manner of forgiving is perhaps not so 
clear, and I will try and explain how we must forgive. 

1. The forgiveness of the offense must in the first place be from 
the heart, i. e., our heart must be free from anger and hatred and 
no desire to avenge ourselves must remain. Our Saviour makes 
this plain when He says: “So shall also my heavenly Father do to 
you, if you forgive not everyone his brother from your hearts.” 
It is not sufficient to say: “I forgive my enemies,” but our actions 
must correspond with the word: they must be free from hatred 
and malice The Apostle refers to this when he wrote to the 
Ephesians : “Be ye kind one to another ; merciful, forgiving one an- 
other, even as God hath forgiven you in Christ” (Ephes. iv, 32). 
And in his letter to the Colossians: “Bearing with one another, and 
forgiving one another, if any have a complaint against another: 
even as the Lord hath forgiven you, so do you also” (Col. iii, 13). 
It is well for us to remember how God forgives those who offend 
Him, when they return to Him with a penitent heart. He wipes out 
the offense committed against Him. “TI will,” He says, “not remem- 
ber all his iniquities that he hath done” (Ezech. xviii, 22).. From 
this you may learn, my dear Christians, how we should forgive and 
forget insults and offenses that may be committed against us. We 
must retain no memory of them and banish all desire to be revenged. 

Those who only pretend to forgive, who appear friendly toward 
their enemies, but who in their hearts harbor malice and enmity 
toward them, and who only await an opportunity to avenge them- 
selves, should recall the words found in the book of Sirach: “He 
that seeketh to revenge himself, shall find vengeance from the Lord, 
and He will surely keep his sins in remembrance. Forgive thy 
neighbor if he hath hurt thee: and then shall thy sins be forgiven 
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to thee when thou prayest. Man to man reserveth anger, and doth 
he seek remedy of God? He hath no mercy on a man like himself, 
and doth he entreat for his sins? He that is but flesh, nourisheth 
anger, and doth he ask forgiveness of God? Who shall obtain par- 
don for his sins? (Ecclus. xxvii, 1-5), and the words of the Gospel: 
“But if you will not forgive men, neither will your Father forgive 
you your offenses” (Matt. vi, 15). St. James tells them: “Judgment 
without mercy to him that hath not done mercy” (James ii, 13). 
And, indeed, how may anyone demand the mercy, which he himself 
refuses to others? Christ taught us to pray: “Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those’ who trespass against us,” and these 
words we often recite in our prayers; if, however, our heart is 
filled with rancor toward our neighbor, we condemn ourselves in 
these very words, because we ask God to deal with us as we deal 
with our neighbors. It is plain that if we do not forgive our 
enemies, but, on the contrary, seek to avenge ourselves, we can not 
hope to be forgiven, but may expect to be as severely dealt with by 
God as we deal with our neighbors. St. Peter tells us: “Be ye all 
of one mind, having compassion one of another, being lovers of 
the brotherhood, merciful, modest, humble: not rendering evil for 
evil, nor railing for railing, but contrariwise, blessing: for unto 
this are you called, that you may inherit a blessing” (I Peter 
ili, 8, 9). 

2. It is not even sufficient to banish from heart and mind all 
malice and desire for revenge. We must also manifest by our 
actions that we have really forgiven; we must greet the offender 
and act friendly toward him; we must show by our manner that 
we consider him our friend and not our enemy. This, no doubt, 
is difficult for many. They will say: “If I speak first my adversary 
will feel as though he got the better of me, and will consider my 
advances as a confession of having been in the wrong.” What does 
it matter if he does think or speak that way? It does not tend to 
his honor, but to yours, if you follow in the footsteps of our Saviour, 
by speaking first to your enemy and by returning good for evil. 
“The patient man,” says Solomon, “is better than the valiant, and 
he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh cities” (Prov. xvi, 32). 

3. For perfect forgiveness it is demanded, finally, that we make 
restitution if we have injured our neighbor’s character or property. 
If you, my dear Christians, have ever injured your neighbor you 
must make restitution. If you have slandered his character or 
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name, you must miake all possible efforts to restore his good name 
and character. If you have injured his property, you must also 
make restitution to the extent of his loss. “The sin will not be 
forgiven,” says St. Augustine, “if we do not make restitution.” 

This, my dear Christians, is the manner of true forgiveness. We 
must heartily forgive our neighbor, act friendly toward him, and 
make restitution for any harm we have done to him. Let me close 
with the beautiful words of the Apostle: “Be ye kind one to an- 
other; merciful, forgiving one another, even as God hath forgiven 
you in Christ.” Amen. 





TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


THE DUTY OF SERVING GOD. 


“Render therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.”—Matt. xxii, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—The story of the thief and the dog. Conscience always pur- 
suing the sinner. God is our Creator. As such we have from Him all 
things, hence we owe Him strict service. We serve Him when we fear 
Him and keep His commandments, Sin takes us from the service of God 
and makes us the slave of our passions. St. Jerome’s strong words. 
What Our Lord says in Luke xii, 47. 


The story is told of a thief who stole treasures from a Roman 
temple and who was delivered up to justice by a dog. This watch 
dog pursued the thief with persistence until it aroused the attention 
of people: the theft was discovered and the thief punished. We all 
possess such a persistent betrayer within us. It is our conscience 
which bids us to do good and warns us against doing wrong, and 
persistently follows with its betraying voice the commission of 
grave sins. Our conscience exclaims within us: “Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” 
Give back the good name, the property that you have taken from 
others! Return to God the things of which you have deprived Him, 
namely honor and obedience, which you have violated by committing 
sin! Thus our conscience pursues us until we become reconciled 
with God. The honor and obedience due to God—in other words, 
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the service of God—shall occupy our attention to-day, in connection 
with the divine command contained in the words of to-day’s Gospel: 
“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.” 

“Render to God the things that are God’s” means: Render to 
. God the service due Him. He is the Creator and you are His crea- 
tures; He is the Master, and you are His subjects. We could not 
create ourselves, nor anything we have. Body, soul, life and health, 
everything we possess, we have received from God. Understand- 
ing, free will, ability and strength, all this and all else is from God. 
The most precious gift, however, that we have received from Him, 
is our immortal soul, created after the image of God. Our soul, 
therefore, is also God’s creation and property, and we are in duty 
bound to serve Him with this soul, to return this soul to Him. God 
not only created us and bestowed upon us all our faculties of body 
and soul, He came to our rescue, when we had fallen away from 
Him, and He sent His only begotten Son to redeem us. Therefore, 
the Lord says: “This people have I formed for myself, they shall 
show forth my praise” (Isa. xliii, 21). 

How, then, must: we serve God as in duty bound? We serve 
God when we honor and fear Him, when we keep His command- 
ments and avoid sin. Fear God and keep His commandments. That 
is all that God demands from us. “Whosoever committeth sin is 
the servant of sin” (John viii, 34), and no servant of sin can be a 
servant of God. Only those who serve Him in all things can ex- 
claim with David: “I am thy servant.” The sinner is servant not 
to God, but to his vices and passions; he has not one master, but 
many, for as many vices as he posseses, so many masters must he 
serve. 
It is proper, then, to ask ourselves if we can exclaim with David: 
“T am thy servant.” Do not our sins and sinful habits cry out: 
Thou art no servant of God, thou servest us? 

Oh, what a disgrace this would be! “Heaven and earth serve 
God and so does the universe,” exclaims St. Jerome, “and man re- 
fuses.” Yes, man so often despises the service of the Lord and 
Creator and becomes a slave to the flesh, to mammon or to his am- 
bitions? He leaves the service of his rightful Master and enters 
the service of his worst enemy, the evil spirit. . A soldier who turns 
traitor is punished with death. What better does a soul deserve who, 
instead of being loyal to her rightful Master, deserts Him and 
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enters the ranks of the enemy? “And that servant,” says the 
Saviour, “who knew the will of his Lord, and prepared not himself, 
and did not according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes” 
(Luke xii, 47), “and shall be cast as an unworthy servant into 
eternal destruction.” 

Let us, therefore, renounce in future the unlawful and degrading 
service of sin; let us cease to serve the world, the flesh and the devil; 
let us serve the only true God with all our power and strength. Let 
us often put the question to ourselves: “Whose image and inscrip- 
tion is this?” Whose image do I bear upon my soul? And since 
our faith answers: “You bear the image of God upon your soul, you 
are God’s possession,” then we must acknowledge that we are in 
duty bound to love, to adore and to serve God alone and with all 
our strength! Amen. 





TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
PRAY FOR THE DEAD. 


“Lord, my daughter is even now dead; but come lay thy hand upon her, 
and she shall live.”—Matt. ix, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—The realization of the condition of the souls in purgatory, 
will induce us to help them. The Church teaches the existence of purga- 
tory. Reason demands it. Purgatory, a place of detention where souls 
are purified from all defilement. Temporal punishment for sin must be 
paid either here or in purgatory. The nature of the sufferings. What 
St. Augustine says. What Christ says. These souls can not help them- 
selves. They call to us. We knew them and helped them in life, help 
them now and they will help us in heaven. 


The ruler of which we read in to-day’s Gospel possessed a great 
love for his child, otherwise he would not have come to Jesus for 
aid; he likewise had great confidence in the mercy and omnipotence 
of Christ, else he would not have said: “Come, lay thy hand upon 
her, and she shall live.” In connection with this incident I would ask 
you to give some thought to the custom of the Church to pray for the 
departed, not praying, however, that the dead body be brought back 
to life, as this ruler prayed, but that God may cleanse their souls from 
their imperfections and release them from the atonement demanded 
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in purgatory. Let us make this atonement in purgatory the point 
for our consideration to-day, so that by the realization of the pitiable 
state of the poor souls on the one hand, and, on the other, of our 
ability to assist them, we may be urged to persist in our prayers for 
the dead. 

Even under the old dispensation there was, besides heaven and 
hell, another place for the departed, called limbo, where the just 
souls were detained until redemption opened for them the gates 
of heaven. According to the teaching of the Church, there is 
now a place where the souls of men go, who, though they have 
done penance for their sins, have not yet done sufficient penance, 
and must be thoroughly cleansed before they can be admitted to 
the face of God. This place is called purgatory. To understand 
this teaching of the Church perfectly we must remember the fol- 
lowing facts: Whosoever offends God by a mortal sin, not only 
deserves the punishment of being excluded from heaven, but makes 
himself liable to temporal punishment. If the sinner does sincere 
penance, the offense and the eternal punishment incurred by it are 
remitted, but not necessarily and not always the temporal punish- 
ment. This temporal punishment must be paid by deeds of pen- 
ance, either in this or in the next life, otherwise this sinner can not 
enter the kingdom of heaven. He, therefore, that dies without dis- 
charging this penance, without having satisfied this temporal pun- 
ishment, though he die as a child of God and with a claim upon 
heaven, must first be cleansed of all the imperfections not yet wiped 
out by penance, and this cleansing takes place in purgatory, and in 
a very painful way. And how long will this purging last? This 
question is answered by our Saviour, who warns us “Until thou 
repay the last farthing.” 

These poor and suffering souls in purgatory can do nothing 1 to 
shorten their time there, or to lessen their suffering; for them the 
night has come, in which no man can work. They are, indeed, poor 
souls, and in their misery and pains they cry out to us: “Have 
mercy on us! Have mercy on us, at least you, my friends!’ Can 
we help them? Yes, we can, for we read in Holy Scripture: “It is 
a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that they may 
be loosened from their sins.” We may also help them by good 
works, such as fasting, giving alms, and other good deeds, but, most 
of all, through the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Just imagine, my 
dear Christians, that in this place of suffering your parents, children, 
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relatives or friends may be calling out to you unceasingly: “Help 
us, for we can not help ourselves! You who have known and loved 
us during life, can you forget us now? In adversity and need true 
friends are proved, but what misery can be likened to ours? There- 
fore, have mercy, have mercy upon us at least you, my relatives and 
friends ; for the hand of the Lord has been laid heavily upon us!” 

My dear Christians, would it not be heartless and wrong of you 
to pay no heed to the supplication of your parents, relatives, friends ; 
not to stretch forth your hand to alleviate their suffering or free 
them from it? Therefore, do not forget the souls in purgatory! 
They suffer greatly and can do nothing to shorten the time of their 
suffering or to ease their pains. Come to their aid in the sense of 
true Christian love! Pray for your departed parents, husband, wife, 
children, sisters, brothers, relatives and friends, and remember them 
especially at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Pray for all the poor 
souls in purgatory; remember also those who have no one else to 
pray for them. Recite often with devotion: “Lord, grant them 
eternal rest and let perpetual light shine upon them,” and be assured 
that these souls will plead with God for those who helped to rescue 
them from purgatory. Amen. 





AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING. 





I. Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed.* 


L. HUMAN RESPECT AND PERSECUTION. 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES. 


“Fear ye not them that kill the body, and are not able to kill the soul; 
but rather fear him that can destroy both body and soul in hell.”—Matt. 
x, 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Persecution the lot of all true Christians. We may have 
thought that these words (of the text) apply to martyrdom —_ They 
do apply to martyrdom, but also to all hinds of persecution.. The mar- 
tyrs—their choice, All have to make a similar choice. Many Catholics 
have to suffer real persecution. This is an honor. Another kind of per- 
secution—that carried on by the worldly minded against the spiritually 
minded. This all good Christians have to bear—public opinion. We 
have to choose between this and Jesus Christ. “No man can serve two 
masters.” We try to do so. 

Il, What ts human respect? A definition. Its characteristics: (a) 
Loss of moral liberty... (b) Sign of a weak judgment. (c) It is a 
slavery by which we risk our salvation—instances of this. (d) It és 
a great offence against God. Thus we have the same objects of choice 
as the martyrs. Exhortation to “have done” with it. Its evil effect even 
on good people. 

III. How to avoid the dangers of human respect. (a) Take up 
a strong position from the first. Special circumstances under which this 
must be put in practice. 4°) A practical spirit of faith, 1. e., thoughtful 
conviction “ the truths of religion influencing the will. (c) Watchful- 
pyre self-examination. (d) Regular and devout use of the means 
of grace. 


We have often, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, heard or read 
these words of our divine Lord that I have taken for my text; and 
it may be that we have thought them to have little or no application 
to our own lives. We are not likely to be called upon to make the 
choice between temporal death at the hands of the enemies of our 
faith and the risk of everlasting destruction at the hands of God in 
punishment of apostacy. Many thousands in past times, and many 
even in our own times, have had this choice put before them—to 
renounce their faith and fall under the anger of the God whom they 
would thus betray; or to endure torments, shame, temporal ruin 
or disgrace, and even death itself, at the hands of their persecutors. 





*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher, 
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Some, indeed, have chosen wrongly, and have preferred a few 
short years of earthly life, or of earthly prosperity, to the eternal 
crown of martyrdom, unable to face the sharp, but short, suffering 
by which that crown was to be obtained. But others, thousands of 
them, of all ages and conditions, young boys and tender maidens, 
youths in the first flush of manhood, the aged and infirm also, as 
well as the strong and vigorous in the prime of life, have chosen 
aright, and willingly, patiently, nay, joyfully and triumphantly laid 
down life and all that the world holds dear for the love and honor 
of Jesus Christ their well loved Lord and Saviour. 

And it was, doubtless, to those who should have this choice put 
before them that our blessed Lord’s words were primarily directed ; 
but not to those alone. His words have an application to all true 
Christians. If the choice put before every Christian be not the 
choice between martyrdom and apostacy, yet it is similar. No one 
who is striving to be a good Christian and to serve God will escape 
some kind of persecution. It may easily happen, indeed, and it 
frequently does happen, that a Catholic has to endure very real, 
very bitter and severe persecution for his faithfulness to his con- 
science, to Jesus Christ, and the one true Church which Jesus Christ 
founded upon earth. Let such thank God for it; let them rejoice 
that they are called upon to imitate the glorious martyrs, the heroes 
of our holy faith. Let them remember, also, to their consolation, 
that although they are not privileged to give their lives for Christ, 
nor to endure the extremities of physical torture, of prison, of ban- 
ishment which the martyrs so nobly endured, yet after the pro- 
longed, and even life-long persecution to which they are subjected, 
the coldness of friends, the loss of means and position, the scornful 
sneers of acquaintances, the anger and harshness of relatives, or 
again the political and social disabilities under which they must 
live—all these, and numerous other sufferings which the hatred of 
the world for the true religion of Jesus Christ frequently inflicts 
upon His followers, do truly assimilate them to the noble army 
of martyrs. 

They have not to endure the keen and agonizing torture of fire 
or knife or rack; but they have to endure a long and wearing 
trial; and even if no considerable loss or suffering falls to their lot, 
there may be a constant succession of small and worrying acts of 
petty persecution which constitute, from their frequency, a real 
hardship. These sufferings, practically borne for Jesus Christ, 
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will assuredly gain for them a great reward in the heavenly king- 
dom. These times are supposed to be liberal, tolerant, indifferent as 
to a man’s opinions ; but even now may be found numerous instances 
of persecution. Our children are often persecuted in the schools, 
our young working men and girls in factories and workshops. 
Catholics are kept out of positions for which their abilities make 
them as fit as anyone else. Let them not murmur nor repine. Let 
them, indeed, use all lawful means to procure just treatment, but 
in the meantime let them rejoice that they are counted worthy to 
suffer something for His Name’s sake. ; 

I have given instances, so far, of wilful or premeditated perse- 
cution only, inflicted by those who knowingly or ignorantly are 
actuated by hostilities to God’s holy Church. But there is, as I 
have already said, another kind of persecution which no one will 
escape. And the persecutors are to be found not only among those 
who do not belong to the Catholic Church, but also, alas! within the 
fold. It is the persecution inflicted by those who live according to 
the flesh upon those who live according to the spirit ; by the worldly, 
the careless and the indifferent upon those who are striving to be 
faithful to the teachings of Jesus. Together with the active pre- 
meditated persecution which breaks out from time to time, it is one 
form in which the antagonism of the world and the world-spirit 
against Christ’s truth and holiness is manifested. And it differs 
from other forms of persecution in this, that it is constant, and 
escaped by none who sincerely try to follow in the footsteps of our 
blessed Lord. This is the kind of persecution spoken of by the 
Holy Ghost through the mouth of St. Paul: “All that will live godly 
in Christ shall suffer persecution” (II Tim. iii, 12). As long as we 
are in the world, the world’s low ideals of duty, low motives of 
conduct, specious offers of temporal advantage, of gain, or fame, 
or ease and comfort are at hand to tempt us, and, more than that, 
are urged upon us, dinned into our ears by an insistent never-silent 
voice—the voice of an all too numerous portion of the society in 
which we live. It came into my mind to say “the voice of public 
opinion,” but I would fain cling to the idea—I hope I need not call 
it the delusion—that public opinion, if truly roused to attention, and 
rightly informed, would be on the side of truth and justice and 
duty. But, in truth, there are two sorts of public opinion, a more 
worthy and a less worthy, and it is the less worthy public, the public 
of low ideals or of no ideals, which is a true persecutor of those 
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that strive “to live godly in Christ.” This unworthy public opinion, 
and the example of those who live by its maxims, are ever at hand 
to draw us away from the path of Christian duty, and it finds, alas, 
too ready and too powerful an ally in the evil inclinations of our 
own fallen nature. 

This, then, is the choice which is put before us all: to choose be- 
tween the world’s ways of thinking and judging, between the 
world’s rules and maxims of life and conduct on the one hand, and 
the mind of Jesus Christ, the love and maxims of His Gospel on 
the other. In regard to these things there ever has been, and there 
ever will be, war between the world and Christ, between the 
worldly minded and the spiritually minded. 

And this is why, my dear brethren, worldliness is so dangerous 
a thing for a Christian; a thing to be watched for in ourselves, and 
guarded against, and rooted out without mercy if so be that it has 
come into our hearts. “No servant,” our divine Lord has said, 
“can serve two masters. . . . You can not serve God and 
mammon” (Luke xvi, 13). You can not be imbued with the world’s 
ways of judging conduct and Christ’s ways of judging conduct. 
You can not be a true Christian and a follower of this world at the 
same time. 

But alas, we often try to occupy this impossible position ; and we 
are led to do so by what is called, in the language of spiritual 
writers, human respect. What is human respect? It is “the in- 
ordinate desire of pleasing men, or a fear of displeasing them, 
whereby we are led either to omit the good we ought to do, or to 
do the evil which we ought to avoid.” In other words, human 
respect is that frame of mind which leads us to neglect our duty as 
Christians and Catholics for the sake of what others will say or 
think or do. 

How terribly prevalent this is! How many sins, how much 
neglect of Mass, of Sacraments, of the precepts of the Church, such 
as that of fasting and abstinence; how many marriages unblessed 
by the Church, how many apostacies, indeed, can be justly put down 
to human respect? It is a thing which we do not think much of, 
perhaps, and about which we have not thought to examine our 
conscience. But if we consider the matter, we shall be surprised, 
upon a little reflection, to find not only how much evil human 
respect causes in the world, but also how much more it has in- 
fluenced our own conduct than ever we had supposed. 
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It will profit us to look this evil in the face. We shall see that it 
is one of the most effective weapons wielded by the devil for the 
destruction of souls. Human respect is in every way bad. To begin 
with, by acting from human respect we give up our moral inde- 
pendence and liberty; we sacrifice the “liberty of the children of 
God,” the precious “freedom with which Christ hath made us free.” 
We know very well that the principles to which, from motives of 
human respect, we bow down are such as we are bound by virtue 
of our Christian profession to despise and renounce, that the per- 
sons to whom we defer would, in fact, respect us far more if we 
stood firm and acted according to our convictions. 

Secondly, to give way to human respect shows great weakness of 
judgment on the part of those who do it. We know by experience 
that it is impossible to please everyone. Why should we try to 
please the less virtuous, the less sensible and the more frivolous 
portion of the community? We have not succeeded in the past in 
securing ourselves from ill will and adverse criticism by our en- 
deavors to please the world. Would it not be far wiser to give up 
the attempt, and devote our energies to pleasing God our Maker 
and Redeemer? Further, those who are slaves—for it is a slavery— 
to human respect, run the greatest risk of losing their souls. How 
many poor sinners there are who are held in the bonds and chains 
of their sins because they do not dare to face the jeers and scoffs, 
or even merely the ill-natured remarks which their so-called friends 
would direct at them if they had the courage to follow the dictates 
of conscience. Take the sin of intemperance: many a man, aye, 
multitudes of men, have been led into drunkenness and kept in it 
because they had not the courage to say “No” to those who asked 
them to drink. How many, too, have been led into mortal sin and 
made the slaves of vice because they were too cowardly to set them- 
selves against the practices of those about them. They took up 
with a loose life because they could not bear a few sneers, which 
would have quickly ceased had they but ignored them; and they 
stifled the voice of God within them, calling them to repentance, from 
dread of the ridicule of their associates in sin. Some there are 
who become comvinced of the truth of the Holy Catholic religion, 
and yet dare not embrace it for fear of what people will say; many 
more there are, in all probability, who desist from inquiry into the 
claims of the Church because they begin to feel themselves influ- 
enced by the reasons brought forward. They dare not run the risk 
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of becoming convinced; human respect holds them back, and they 
reject the grace offered to them. 

Lastly, my dear brethren, but by no means least, we must re- 
member that to give way to human respect is truly a great offence 
against the majesty of God. After all, what does it amount to? 
Nothing less than a choice between God and creatures; between 
the all-holy will of God and the will—nay, sometimes even the 
mere whims and fancies of man. To give way to human respect, 
to sin in order to please the world, is a complete overturning of the 
order which God has established by creation. We were made for 
God, and for Him alone; to know Him, to love Him, to serve Him. 
All things else, all other creatures, and our fellowmen not the least, 
were created for us, to be used by us in no other way than as aids 
to the great end for which each individual soul has been called out 
of nothingness into being by the Almighty Creator of all. This is 
the true view of things, my dear brethren. If we took that view 
consistently ; if we held ever in remembrance this great foundation 
truth of religion—that we are here to serve God, and by serving 
Him to save our souls, we should not be so ready to cast aside His 
holy law and commandments because one who is equally with our- 
selves a creature of the Almighty Hand solicits us to do so. Yet 
men will sin, and do sin, because one will say this, another will 
think that, a third may do something disagreeable, so and so will 
be offended. It is the miserable choice of the Jews over again: 
“Not this man, but Barabbas. Give us Barabbas and let this one 
be crucified.” Not God’s holy will, but the desires of some un- 
worthy creature; not God’s law, but the law of the world. When 
we are tempted to act from human respect we should do well to 
recall the warning of our blessed Lord, that if we deny Him before 
men, He will deny us before His Heavenly Father. 

We have, then, dear brethren, practically the same choice to 
make as the glorious martyrs whom we honor. The conditions of 
the choice are different. but the objects between which we have to 
choose are the same. On the one hand there is God, our Maker, our 
Redeemer, our Lord, who holds out to us as the reward of faithful- 
ness a happiness beyond our present conception; on the other hand 
the wicked or the unworthy who offer to us, as the price of our 
submission to their standards of morality, the wholly uncertain and 
insecure reward of their worthless approval. Like the martyrs, 
then, we have to make choice between God and man; and “we 
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ought to obey God rather than man.” In the same spirit as they, 
the spirit of strong faith and of personal love for our blessed Lord, 
let us boldly take His side. Surely He deserves that we should 
be ready to lay down our very lives for Him; yet often we are 
willing to betray His interests in the hope of standing well with 
our fellow creatures. Far from being ready to suffer any great 
thing, we can not even bear a taunt for the honor of His name. 

“Fear not them who can only kill the body,” says our blessed 
Lord; and we fear a harsh word, an unkind remark, an unfavorable 
opinion, ‘what the world will say,” while with the most foolish pre- 
sumption we put out of mind the terrible punishments with which 
the justice of God must avenge the insult we offer Him by pre- 
ferring creatures before Him. Have done, my dear brethren, with 
this miserable and unworthy disposition of mind. It is highly 
dangerous to the soul of a Christian. Even if it does not lead to 
mortal sin—and, alas, too often it does—but if not, how many 
venial sins are committed in consequence of it; and what havoc it 
plays with the spiritual life. How many souls there are who, but 
for this, would advance swiftly in the path of true Christian perfec- 
tion. They do not allow human respect to lead them into actual 
sin, perhaps; though it is hard to see how they can escape some 
venial sin on account of it; but one thing is certain, that they are 
hampered and hindered; they are not generous with God, they can 
not bring themselves to make certain sacrifices which conscience 
tells them would be very pleasing to God, and would remove ob- 
stacles from their path toward a higher perfection; they make cer- 
tain reserves in their service of God, and in certain matters they 
defer to the views of the worldly. Oh, all you who sincerely wish 
to love God well and to do Him service for the glory of His name, 
cut out this demon of human respect if you find it to have gained 
even a slight foothold. Determine to do what you know to be the 
right thing, considering only what is pleasing to God and beneficial 
to your own souls. 

In conclusion let us ask how we can avoid this serious fault of 
human respect. 

In the first place we must, from the very beginning, take up the 
right position ; and with a calm firmness let it be seen by all that we 
are not to be moved from it by any worldly and unworthy con- 
siderations whatever. We should take this resolution especially 
when the circumstances of life lead us to take up our abode among 
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strangers. They will watch us; and the first few weeks will show 
them, and probably decide for us, whether we are going to be on 
the side of God or of the world. When you, my younger hearers, 
go forth into life, then, I entreat of you, guard against human 
respect. Remember the holy lessons of your youth; take your stand 
boldly from the first among the followers of Jesus Christ. How 
many a young man’s life has been wrecked because he was not 
firm at starting. A change of scene, even if only temporary, is 
often a source of danger. New temptations will be at hand in a 
new place. New acquaintances will be there to lead a man astray. 
This, too, is an occasion for a determined resolution, from the very 
first, not to give way to human respect. When, again, the voice of 
conscience has made itself heard, after a retreat, for instance, or a 
mission, or some warning from God, and we feel that we must 
change our lives, human respect will not fail to drag us back if we 
will allow it to do so. What will people say, if they see me giving 
up this or that pleasure; if they observe me frequenting the Sacra- 
ments oftener; if my attitude in church becomes more devout, and 
I am seen to pray? Care not, dear brother, what they say. Ina 
week or two they will cease to say anything, and if you persist, they 
will respect you in their heart of hearts. To avoid the dangers, 
then, of human respect, take a firm stand at the beginning. 

Secondly, we must be imbued with the spirit of faith—practical 
faith ; the faith of one who is convinced of the great truths of our 
holy religion; who has, by serious thought, made them sink deep 
into his heart, and whose will is influenced and strengthened by the 
thought of God and eternity, the value of his soul, the great reward 
and the terrible punishment. 

Thirdly, we must watch for this enemy. It may easily find an 
entrance unperceived. We must check it in regard to small things, 
or it will soon influence us in greater. Hence there is an urgent 
need of careful self-examination on this matter. 

Lastly, we must regularly and devoutly make use of all the 
means of grace, in which we shall find strength. In the strength 
of these same means, the glorious martyrs went with all courage 
to a bitter and painful death; and in their strength we shall over- 
come all forms of persecution and temptation, and, God helping us, 
shall make the martyr’s choice, and hold ourselves ready on all 
occasions to confess Him before men, who one day shall confess us 
before the face of our Father in Heaven. 
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LI. CHRISTIANITY THE SOURCE OF CIVILIZATION. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it. Un- 
less the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it.”—Psal.. 
cxxvi, I. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The incident of the Tower of Babel recorded in the Bible 
shows clearly man’s insufficiency of himself and his need of God in all 
7 peptone: The same can be said of the social life which is a gift 
of God. 

II, History just as clearly tells us of the dependence of civilization 
upon religion. 

III. The history of the Jewish nation as told in the Old Testament 
is a strong confirmation of the same fact. 

I The history of the Christian Church, showing what she has done 
for civilization, proclaims the same truth. 

Powerful, unscrupulous men of to-day, forgetful of the lessons 
of history, are conspiring to ruin the Church, to drive out Christ and 
His religion. They shall fail; for Christianity is to endure forever, and 
in due time she shall recivilize the world, and bring it back to God. 


I. We read in Genesis of a great act of defiance against God, 
when “the nations conspired together to consent to wickedness” 
(Wisd. x, 5) shortly after the deluge, and set about building a 
great tower that was to reach to heaven. Men had grown numerous 
and were about to be separated, and they wished in their pride to 
“make their name famous forever.” Their tower was to be a testi- 
mony to their unity of origin and a bond of union between their 
descendants. It was to be a protection, too, against the wrath of 
God in case He should forget His promise and attempt to destroy 
the world again by a deluge. There was grandeur in the idea of 
so great a monument, in spite of its perversity and absurdity; it 
showed energy, courage, perseverance, industry, and that desire of 
immortal remembrance which has prompted so many of the greatest 
deeds. But, like many other deeds of power, daring, and even of 
genius, it was grievously wicked. It was undertaken without God’s 
aid or blessing, by men relying entirely on their own sufficiency. 
It was against His will and for their own glorification. It showed 
mistrust and disbelief in God’s word, and it set their ingenuity and 
strength against the divine power of wisdom. But God in a mo- 
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ment brought their design to naught by a means that they had not 
anticipated, and separated them, tribe from tribe, by the change 
of their speech. Union, intercourse, society, became impossible 
between the tribes, and they scattered themselves, as God had de- 
signed, over the earth. They proved the truth, “Unless the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it.” 

There is a social edifice into which men are built up, forming 
one community, with character and habits and thoughts alike, and 
having a common united action as of one person. It has a life of 
its own, different from the life of its individual members, with a 
regularity of growth and advancement and a continuity through suc- 
cessive generations. It is a wonderful thing, this unity of so many 
individuals, each occupied with his own affairs, knowing nothing 
about large numbers of his race, nor of those who went before, nor 
of those who are to follow him, yet all having one corporate life 
among them and one character which will be transmitted for fifty 
generations, substantially the same, but developing like the char- 
acter of a growing man. This is social life. This constitutes na- 
tions and families of nations; this constitutes, in its progress 
through the centuries, a civilization. This life is the direct gift of 
God. In its origin, its maintenance, its progress, it depends im- 
mediately on the recognition of God and His laws. If this edifice be 
built up on any other foundation, or if, when built, God is banished 
from it, then it is doomed to the fate of the Tower of Confusion. 

II. History tells us of many civilizations which grew, ran their 
course and perished. The best known were the Roman and the 
Greek. Earlier still was the Egyptian, lost in the gloom of cen- 
turies, beyond the reach almost of history, but revealed to us now in 
ruins and inscriptions that date back before the time of Moses. 
There was an advanced civilization of unknown antiquity among 
the Babylonians, the Indians, and the Chinese. Vestiges have been 
discovered of vast civilizations in the new continents. But how- 
ever various and widely separated they be, all alike grew up around 
and entwined with some form of religion. Those religions, in- 
deed, were false, i. e., they had become corrupted from the original 
form in which they had been transmitted to the earliest men; 
but they had come from a stock of truth, the primitive revelation 
of God to men; and amid deficiencies and errors, they pre- 
served the fundamental religious truths: of a God, a moral law, a 
future life, a great sin, and a coming Redeemer. Virtues were 
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known and reverenced, even if not always practised—obedience, 
patriotism, respect for authority, reverence for traditional truths, 
and above all chastity. Every religion had its forms of solemn 
worship—prayer and sacrifice; though in many cases these sank 
into horrible debasement and cruelty. In every case religion was 
part and parcel of social life. It was recognized that the super- 
natural, i. e., belief in God, in divine laws, and future reward, was 
the only foundation for that self-suppression which made peace, jus- 
tice and government possible. Some races have never developed 
into an organized community, or discovered the arts, or commenced 
a civilization ; but these are just the races which seem most devoid 
of real religious ideas or worship. Hence it would appear that 
the first motive power which elevates man above the level of the 
ant or the beaver is the recognition of a God and of duties to Him. 
This creates higher aspirations, enlightens the mind, and is the 
starting point of all progress. 

III. The Old Testament records not only the religious history 
of the Jewish nation, but their political history, and the origin, 
growth and decay of their social system. The dealings of God with 
this one people teach us the general laws of this providence toward 
all other nations. The chief reason is that Jewish civilization took 
its origin in religion and failed with it. When the people forgot 
the laws of God and renounced their spiritual duties, then social 
and political misfortunes came upon them. Their safety, their 
greatness, their prosperity, their national life, depended entirely 
on their fidelity to God. The great king, prophet and psalmist 
spoke literal truth and no figure—spoke with ample knowledge 
from past experience and from insight into the future, when he 
said, “Unless the Lord keep the city, he watches in vain that keeps 
it.” All the great calamities of the Jews, their fatal wars, foreign 
oppression, the Babylonian captivity, the loss of the ten tribes, the 
final rejection and dispersion, came upon them in consequence of 
their persistent refusal to allow God His due place in their civiliza- 
tion. Their views were secular; they wished to be as the nations 
round them, and to make their life as a nation natural instead of 
supernatural ; they wished to rely on the arm of flesh and not on 
God, to live their life as their own masters and not as His instru- 
ments, to follow up their material and political interests, and not to 
subserve the spiritual purposes which God had in electing them. 
When at last the time came for them to fulfil their destiny, they 
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were found unfit and‘unworthy of it, and others were called to their 
high duties and their glory. It was due to their irreligion that the 
transition from the Old to the New Testament was not the gradual 
transformation of the previous into a more perfect system, but took 
the form of a violent catastrophe, and the destruction and rejection 
of all belonging to the former dispensation. 

The same principle which made the Jews revolt against God in 
the earlier times made them turn from Jesus Christ. They wanted 
a powerful, conquering Messias, who would break the nations in 
pieces, and rule them with a rod of iron, and raise Israel to a 
dominant position among the proud and wealthy nations of the 
world. His birth in the stable, His life of lowliness, His death by 
public’ execution, were a scandal and a stumbling-block to them. 
They would not have as their King one who declared that His 
kingdom was not of this world, and rejecting what they thought 
was only spiritual, they lost at the same time their succession to a 
world-wide power and dominion in the new social order and its 
civilization. For the Cross of Our Lord’s shame has been the 
greatest force in modeling even the secular history of the world. 
It is the sign of redemption and spiritual life, but it has another 
function also; it is the standard of civilization; it is the source 
from which has risen all that is good in the modern world. Religion 
can not confine itself to what is called its own sphere. Its proper 
and immediate object is the salvation of souls, but it can not work 
out that end without elevating every faculty of human life, it can 
not regenerate individual souls without regenerating society. 
Wherever the religious man passes, on his way to eternity, religion 
passes with him and influences his action. For fifteen hundred 
years the prevailing idea that filled men’s minds in governing and 
obeying, in business as in religion, was that Jesus the Son of God 
has died to save us, that we must love all men for His sake, that this 
life is temporary, and that our chief duty is to save our souls. It 
was under the influence of these ideas that the civilization we now 
enjoy grew up. Thus “the stone which the builders rejected, the 
same is become the head of the corner” (Ps. cxvii, 22). The re- 
ligion which was too spiritual and too austere and too wide for the 
carnal, narrow-minded Jews, has given birth to all the advantages 
which our civilization contains. The Gentiles, who expected to re- 
ceive only the kingdom of God and the justice thereof, found that 
all other things were added to them. So it was that Solomon asked 
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only wisdom from the Lord, and was endowed also with wealth and 
power and glory beyond all the kings who went before him or fol- 
lowed after him. 

IV. When the Christian Church emerged from her cradle of 
persecution and girded herself for her work, she found that her 
inheritance was a world in ruins. Everything had decayed. Re- 
ligion, both revealed and natural, all virtue and morality, political 
and domestic life, every bond that bound man to man. Corruption 
of all kind prevailed, selfishness, cruelty, uncleanness. The whole 
world, pagan and Jewish, was groaning with anguish and looking 
for the coming of some divine power to renew all things; but men 
would not recognize their deliverer in the person of the Christian 
Church, and kept her in bondage for well nigh three centuries. 
Then came the torrent of pagan barbarism from north and east, 
which completed the destruction with fire and sword. Vandals and 
Goths, Huns and Saxons, Lombards and Arabs broke up the great 
empire of Rome into fragments, and then struggled till they 
founded kingdoms for themselves. Then Europe recommenced 
afresh. The Church proceeded to create order out of choas. She 
first converted the barbarians, then helped them to organize govern- 
ments and make laws; by degrees she abolished slavery and serf- 
dom, and established liberty and equality. It was through the 
bishops that the Magna Charta was won in England, and the Fueros, 
or local liberties, in Spain. In the struggles for political rights the 
Church was always the defender of the weak and disinherited. The 
Popes were recognized as arbiters and peacemakers of Europe, and 
their authority often restrained ambitious states, protected weak 
ones, settled conflicting claims, averted or intervened in wars, saved 
immense bloodshed and prevented stagnation and retrogression. 
The codes of law that prevail in Europe to this day were drawn 
up from the Roman law and the Canon Law of the Church. Cruel 
and immoral kings were restrained and taught their duties to their 
subjects; and the subjects in turn were taught the duty of obedi- 
ence, together with the sense of their own dignity and their rights. 
The religious orders founded their convents in the wildest spots, 
cleared the forests, drained the marshes, imported new plants and 
animals, gathered the peasants about them into villages to protect 
them from the robber-barons, and trained them to agriculture. 
More especially they taught the lesson that poverty was honorable, 
that there was dignity in labor, and that there were other pursuits 
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besides killing and being killed that were worthy of the attention of 
men. The labor of cities was organized in the guilds of religious 
confraternities and the balance held fairly between master and 
man, between supply and demand. The poor were cared for by 
the monasteries or special asylums; their state was declared to be 
holy, to have its rights, and to be honorable though receiving charity. 
The Church re-established learning at a time when men respected 
only brute force. She founded schools and universities everywhere, 
offered education to all, selected the most promising students from 
every rank and opened great careers before them. She also created 
art in all its branches, painting, sculpture, architecture, music; sup- 
plying inspiration to them from. her doctrines and consecrating 
them in her worship. It must suffice to say that every science— 
geography and history, literature and philosophy, medicine and 
astronomy owes its original creation and much of its present ad- 
vancement to the encouragement of Roman Pontiffs and the labors 
of monks and priests. At the same time the moral character of 
Christendom was formed. The universal fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of all men were set forth. The figure of the 
Virgin Mother of God was placed before women who had been 
degraded by paganism, and they saw in her the sweet ideal of purity 
for the Christian maiden, and of dignity for the Christian wife. 
From faith and charity were developed unselfishness, generosity, 
self-sacrifice, obedience, respect, courtesy, honesty, truth, courage, 
endurance, resignation, and all those virtues which dignify man 
and give cohesion to societies. Thus did Christianity continue 
steadily for centuries, slowly building up a multifarious civilization, 
through many vicissitudes of persecution and opposition, calamities 
and scandals, meeting every need, relieving every burden, antici- 
pating every danger. She was the light of all darkness, the cure 
of all evils, the starting point of all progress, the creator of modern 
Europe. Her work succeeded gloriously because the house she 
built was built by the Lord, and the city which she kept was 
guarded by the Lord. The life which Christianity infused into the 
social system and into civilization was not natural merely, but it 
was supernatural life from God, vigorous, wholesome, progressive 
and permanent. 

A religious idea seems, then, to be a necessary factor in starting 
a civilization. Our civilization certainly was originated and molded, 
and is now characterized, by the Christian idea. The principles 
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which rule the origin, rule also the existence of a thing; its life 
depends on the maintenance of these principles. Christianity and 
European civilization are, therefore, so bound together that they 
can not be separated. You can not change the foundation of the 
social edifice without destroying it. Religion may indeed be up- 
rooted in separate countries, or perhaps even in the whole society 
of the western world, as it has already perished in various places; 
but with it the whole structure of society and of civilization must 
fall. The general character of a community, and its vitality even, 
depend on some great idea or group of ideas that has taken root in 
the hearts of its members and spread through all the channels of 
their life; such, for instance, as the idea of independence or the call 
to a career of conquest. If that idea fails, all the action and all the 
qualities that proceeded from it will fail, and the nation itself will 
languish and wither. The Christian faith, Christian models, and 
Christian virtues, have entered into all our laws, customs, aspira- 
tions, language ; they have originated all these habits of mind which 
have raised us to our present elevation. If the source of all this 
should be cut off, then the qualities resulting from it will fail, and 
all that we have achieved by them during so many centuries will 
be lost. The material part might indeed remain, wealth and the 
means of amassing it, but all that belongs to the higher life of man, 
and that conduces to contentment, peace, good order, nobleness and 
happiness, would certainly disappear; and society would grow cor- 
rupt, wallow in the most disgraceful vices, and become a hell upon 
earth, like the old pagan society of Rome just before the dawn of 
Christianity. The words of Our Lord apply, not only to those 
who cast Him forth from their religious life, but also to those who 
would destroy the divine element out of social life: “He that abideth 
in me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for without me 
you can do nothing. If anyone abide not in me, he shall be cast 
forth as a branch, and shall wither, and they shall gather him up, 
and cast him into the fire” (John xv, 5, 6). 

V. To sever the branch from the vine, to cut off the influx of 
divine life into civilization by destroying Christianity is the object 
of a large, powerful, unscrupulous body of men. They wish to 
emancipate the mind from the tutelage of faith, the conduct from 
the restraints of virtue, and to cast off that which, although easy 
and light, is still a yoke and a burden to them. Blind ministers of 
Satan, they seek to destroy the action of God in society, and so 
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would destroy society itself, by substituting the spirit of the flesh, 
the spirit of worldlings, and the spirit of the devil, for the spirit of 
goodness, of justice, and of truth. They speak indeed of liberty, 
of enlightenment, of happiness, but their moving principles are 
pride, lust, hatred of God and of His Son Jesus Christ. They forget 
that Christianity has elevated every department of human life, and 
provided for all the wants of a growing society; they turn round 
upon her to rend her for being their mother. They denounce the 
domination of Christianity as a usurpation, its guidance as a slavery, 
its enlightenment as darkness; and, like the Jews, they will not 
allow a supernatural king to reign over their natural life. They 
will accept indeed the gifts with which Christianity has endowed 
them, but they will henceforth go their own way, trusting to human 
powers alone. If ever they should succeed in their purpose they 
will find, not that they have improved and elevated civilization, nor 
that they have changed its principles and its foundation, but that 
they have destroyed it. “Unless the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it”; and any edifice of human society com- 
menced without God, and in opposition to God, will be only an- 
other Tower of Babel, and will end, like that attempt, in the con- 
fusion and dispersion of its builders. 

God has not made known to us the secrets of the future; we can 
not foresee the issue of this war against Christian civilization. Of 
this we are absolutely certain, that Christianity is immortal, because 
Jesus Christ is with it all days, even to the end of the world; and 
the gates of hell, therefore, shall never prevail against it. Still, the 
light of Christianity may be extinguished in this or that country 
which has proved unworthy to retain it, and indeed it generally 
happens that a gradually increasing unworthiness grows at last into 
a complete unworthiness. So it was with the Jews. As Israel was 
too far gone to receive the new, austere, sublime religion of the 
Messias, as the Roman society was too corrupted to be renewed 
again to penance and to life; as both rejected Jesus Christ and were 
swept away, and their privileges given to other nations producing 
the fruits thereof; so it may be with this generation. However this 
be, Christianity is a living force, she has a special power for creat- 
ing and guiding civilization; that power will not be frustrated, it 
must have its scope. The great ideas embodied in Christianity will 
energize in the minds and hearts of some, will spread abroad, and 
transform the multitudes of men. Whether they will do this work 
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upon the old society, or on a fresh, youthful one, replacing the old, 
we can not say. Perhaps the old society may yet be renewed unto 
penance and return like the prodigal; but if it will not admit the 
divine life, it must, like all human and natural things, corrupt and 
die. In any case a reorganization of human society will be necessary 
and the Church of Christ alone is capable of it. When the horn 
sounds she will gird her loins once more, and go forth to renew the 
face of the earth, regenerating it by the Gospel, and creating a new, 
and perhaps a higher, civilization. 
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LII. CATHOLICS THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“You are the salt of the earth.”—Matt. v. 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—All Christians are placed by God among their fellowmen to 
be the salt of the earth. 

I. Their duty is to influence, penetrate, preserve from putrefaction 
the world, and to impart to it the savor of Christ. 

II. Though small in numbers comparatively, the Church is yet power- 
ful enough to do her great work. More powerful even because of her 
littleness, she is always stronger and more vigorous in times of perse- 
cution. The work the Church has done as a leavener. 

III, The duty before us at the present time. The wicked, degraded 
state of society. Our duty to enlighten and elevate, to proclaim the 
power of Christ and of His religion. No one too small, too weak for 
the work. God always uses the weak. The work of the weak in nature. 
So likewise in the Church, courage, good will, prayer and sacrifice needed. 
Success sure to crown our efforts. 


These words of Our Lord define a great power which His fol- 
lowers possess, and consequently a great duty, that of using this 
power. We might suppose that this power and duty belong exclus- 
ively to the Apostles, who were the messengers and representatives 
of Christ, depositories of His authority, commissioned to convert 
the world and rule it spiritually. But this word was not spoken 
to the Apostles alone; it is part of the Sermon on the Mount, a 
public discourse in which the principles of the Christian Church 
were laid down for the guidance of all its members. To all and to 
each of us Our Lord has said: “You are the salt of the earth.” Let 
us consider His meaning and the obligation He lays upon us. 

I. Salt is a very important element of food. It must be used 
with all other kinds of food, both animal and vegetable. It is neces- 
sary for the healthiness of food, it preserves it from corruption, 
seasons it, destroys insipidity, draws out its flavor. Sweet things 
may be more pleasant, but they are not so necessary or so whole- 
some; and they, too, though opposed in character to salt, require to 
be seasoned with it. This is the function of Christ’s followers in 
the world, to influence it, and penetrate it by their example, to check 
putrifaction, to season it by imparting the good savor of Jesus 
Christ. It is the function, not of the Church only in its corporate 
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capacity, but of each individual acting separately, according to the 
talents and vocation that God has given him. 

Salt is a thing that is necessarily used in small quantities to pro- 
duce its due effect. The amount used is quite out of proportion to 
the amount of other substances which it affects; it is sometimes 
almost imperceptible. In like manner the Church is a small body, 
a little flock among the multitudes who are in opposition to Christ. 
This is one of its qualities as laid down by our blessed Lord, a 
quality that it possesses at all times. When we look back to other 
ages, or abroad to other lands, we find localities where the spirit of 
true Christianity is predominant and actuates the whole community, 
we learn of times when divisions in faith were unknown, and all 
Christendom acknowledged one sole religious authority. Yet even 
then, while the Church was great and omnipresent, there was a true 
sense in which it was small. When the proportion of its adherens 
was largest the Church had perhaps a greater proportion of enemies ; 
and those were the more dangerous because they were enemies in 
the household. Many, while nominally members of the one fold, 
were really ravening wolves, false friends, whose attachment to re- 
ligion was no more than the hope of growing fat upon its spoils. 
They were in the Church, but not of it, belonging to it by the mere 
accident of birth, possessing a weak faith that never bore fruits in 
devotion, or obedience, or virtue ; plague-spots of corruption, sources 
of horrible scandal, the worst enemies of Christianity. Under other 
circumstances these men would have ranged themselves as open 
enemies of the Church in some form of schism, or heresy, or 
infidelity. 

This being the case, it is for the advantage of the Church that 
her numbers be small, that she be really the /ittle flock of Jesus 
Christ. This, perhaps, is one of the chief conditions of her success 
appointed by Our Lord. It is a great weakness to an army to be 
encumbered with a number of camp followers, who help to con- 
sume the provisions, lend no aid in battle, and embarrass the move- 
ments of the troops. It is next thing to fatal when a considerable 
part of the army consists of unfaithful allies, who are prepared to 
turn their arms against their own side and go over to the enemy 
in the heat of action. In such cases the largeness of a nailitary 
force contributes to its defeat. The smallness of an army in a 
hostile country implies concentration of energy, greater watchful- 
ness, stronger resolution, which add to the chances of success. 
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Times of misfortune are just the times when the Church renews 
her strength and prepares herself for fresh conquests. When she is 
cut down to narrow limits, oppressed and unpopular, when she is 
struggling for her primary rights, or perhaps for existence, then 
she offers no attraction to the worldly wise, to self-seekers, to 
cowards, to the insincere; such men will drop away, and the loss 
of them is a purification and a gain in strength. Those who remain 
will be such as have chosen their lot deliberately and not fallen into 
it by accident, they will be staunch, courageous, earnest, ready to 
face all opposition and to suffer all things for their convictions. 
The Church, like the vine, is periodically pruned down, almost, as 
it would seem, to destruction; and the result is, that she is pre- 
vented from running into an abundance of useless wood, and 
brings forth a greater harvest of luscious, fragrant grapes. 

Such times are times of special fervor and prayer, and so, of the 
accumulation of supernatural strength. They are times of edifica- 
tion, of glory for the Church; for the qualities which shine in her 
and are taken by men as her characteristics, are, not the vices of 
her disobedient and nominal subjects, but the splendid virtues which 
her real teaching engenders in faithful souls. The days which 
glow with greatest brilliance in the annals of religion, which stir 
our spirits and touch our hearts, are the days of persecution and 
smallness of the Church, as in Rome of old, in Ireland, in China, 
in the Germany and France of to-day. 

If, then, we find ourselves a little flock in the world at large, in 
our particular country, or in the locality that surrounds our homes, 
let this not be an obstacle to our efforts, or a discouragement. If 
we are more marked, we shall have the more influence; if we really 
make ourselves by holiness the salt of the earth, the small quantity 
of this salt will be sufficient to do the work desired by God in the 
midst of the great mass of other material. 

II. Salt is exceedingly penetrating; a small quantity seasons a 
large amount of food. In this quality it resembles the leaven, also 
used as a comparison by Our Lord, which is hidden in the midst of 
three measures of meal and leavens the whole. The smallness of 
the Church is the cause of its having such a power of penetration. 
That same power resides in each one of us. A good Catholic life, 
formed by divine grace and acting through prayer and good ex- 
ample, should be one of the most potent influences for good among 
the masses of mankind; and there is no reason outside a man’s own 
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free will why he should not, in his own special way, lead such a life. 

It is wonderful what one man can do against the world. Without 
counting these few men of astonishing genius who have started 
some new idea, persevered till they have impressed it on their gene- 
ration, and inaugurated gigantic changes; without speaking of the 
saints, whose personality by God’s grace has been so strong as to 
form the characters of thousands during the course of twenty 
generations, we may contemplate with wonder the humbler in- 
fluence which Catholics of holy life have exerted on their sur- 
roundings. An influence of this kind is within the power of every 
man. A distinct belief, strong convictions, perseverance in doing 
good by every means that comes to hand, fearlessness, readiness 
to suffer for what is right, these are not too much to expect from 
every Catholic, considering the nature of his faith and the efficacy 
of the Sacraments ; and these are the greatest forces in the universe. 
Any cause ought to prosper in ‘the hands of such men as Catholics 
ought to be; the best of causes would fail if it were in the hands of 
such timid, selfish, time-serving men as many Catholics actually are. 
Those who take their opinions from religious men and news- 
papers, who wish to be like other men, who will not do more than 
they are bound to do, who are fearful of giving offence, who will 
not risk anything in God’s cause, such are not the salt of the earth; 
they will do no good work in the world. Yet such as these are 
numerous, they even constitute a very large proportion of certain 
communities. 

In the early days the wonderful progress of Christianity was due 
in a very important degree to the action of individual private Chris- 
tians. They were few, they were vigorous, and they prevailed. 
Each man was an Apostle, each set himself resolutely against the - 
prevailing error of his times, idolatry. They would make no terms 
with it, they spoke against it, they separated themselves from it, 
though this involved their segregation from the dignities, pleasures 
and careers of their fellow citizens, and almost from the life of the 
world. They struggled, asserted themselves and died; but they 
moved the admiration of mankind by their heroism, and won them 
by their gentle charity. Their ideas were adopted by degrees, the 
faith advanced, and at the end of three centuries the Roman Empire 
was subdued to Christ. A passage of Seneca about the Jews, quoted 
by St. Augustine, aptly describes the successful struggle of the 
early Christians. “To such an extent has the custom of life of this 
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most villainous race prevailed that it has come to be recognized all 
over the world: the vanquished have imposed their laws on the 
victors.” 

In the same way is the Church of Christ advancing at this present 
day. About a hundred years ago it seemed to be at the last gasp. 
History and science, legislation and learning, calumny and ridicule, 
directed their powers to its destruction. In certain countries the 
same process is still going on with considerable success. But see in 
other places how the tide has turned. The “most villainous race,” 
as it used to be considered, has gained the widest respect. It has 
lived down prejudice, reformed persecuting laws, refuted false- 
hoods, converted innumerable opponents. Put together the admis- 
sions and the praises extorted from its enemies, and they will form 
a complete defense of the whole system of Catholic life and practice. 
Catholic ideas have been by turns rejected with scorn, then recon- 
sidered, tolerated, and at last widely adopted. There is hardly a 
form of modern religion, from the crudest and lowest imitation of 
Christianity up to those that now claim our name and aspire to 
equal brotherhood with us, which does not bear visible marks of 
the influence of Catholic models. This result has been brought 
about, not by the united body of all Catholics (for very many have 
done more toward preventing than forwarding it), not by a few 
men of towering genius, but by the writings, the conversation, the 
good works, the example, the prayers of the many fervent ones scat- 
tered here and there like particles of salt gradually seasoning the 
whole mass. me 

III. 1. Let us now look at the task that stands before ourselves. 
We are a few in the midst of an alien world. Its multitudes are 
sunk in materialism, grossness, folly, in the deepest ignorance of 
all that is spiritual and divine. They are full of malice and preju- 
dice, abandoned to greed and sensuality and conceit in themselves ; 
their principles are evil, their views are low; the nobler virtues are 
unknown to them; such goodness as they have is merely natural, 
imperfect, or wrongly directed. “The whole world,” as St. John 
says and our observation witnesses, “is. seated in wickedness” 
(I John v, 19). From this origin proceed all these horrible evils 
which ravage humanity—misery and crime, the disorganization of 
commerce and wealth and government, social discords, and moral 
putrefaction. 

We, the members of Christ’s one true Church, have the high duty, 
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which we should not leave to others, of leavening and gradually 
changing all this. We, a few scattered units or communities few in 
comparison with the great bulk of the world, of no account, despised 
and suspected and hated, with small resources and little influence, 
we have to do this great work. Those who have their daily occu- 
pations to attend to, their bread-winning and the cares of others, 
who are not professional-teachers or apostles, whose lives are spent 
in their own homes or in places of business, they all are required 
by God to be the salt of the earth. Few and weak, they are what 
God requires for His purposes. It is now as it was in the early 
days and ever since: “Not many wise according to the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble; but the foolish things of this world 
hath God chosen that he may confound the wise; and the weak 
things of the world hath God chosen that he may confound the 
strong” (I Cor. i, 26, 27). 

To such is committed the task of infusing into the seething mass 
of corruption the germs of new life, of making healthy what is 
unsound, of stopping the advance of putrefaction, of sweetening 
and preserving. Theirs is the task of enlightening and elevating 
the dark, mean lives of others; theirs to give an example of high 
principles and constancy in carrying them out, to place a higher 
ideal before men, and show the possibilities that are open to those 
who have good will and God’s grace. They have to draw men first 
to admire and then to practise truth, honesty, purity, unselfishness, 
devotedness and religion; and to show how passions’ can be re- 
strained and Christ manifested in our mortal bodies; and through 
these means they have to try and remedy the ills of society, to right 
its wrongs, and promote justice and charity. 

2. Does this seem too great a work for you to do? Do you think 
yourselves too small, too weak, too much occupied, too little en- 
dowed for so important a duty? Remember the concentrated power 
there is in each grain of salt; remember the great effects produced 
by a multitude of small causes working together and continuously. 

Do not say that you have no opportunities, that your deficiencies 
are too great, that your position precludes you from doing what 
you would wish. Have you tried to do some good? Have you 
asked God to show you a work to do? Are you ready to sacrifice 
yourself in His service? ‘You can not expect an employer of labor 
to assign you a task and direct you, unless you first offer yourself 
to him. 
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Do not disbelieve in your efficiency because you can not show 
tangible results from it to-day or to-morrow. The work of God 
takes time, it develops slowly and unseen. Who can measure one 
day’s growth of a gigantic tree, one of the forest monarchs? Yet 
every hour of sunshine, every single dewdrop has added something 
to its life during five hundred years. Who can trace what each 
man has contributed to the slow advance of those great ideas which 
rise imperceptibly and at last’ take possession of mankind? It is 
by such slow degrees that the Church of Christ has gained all its 
victories. 

Do not think you are useless because you can not do what God’s 
great champions have done in His cause, or because you have not 
the chances that this or that man has. Every man’s task is different, 
each has to serve God in his own particular way ; and there is some- 
thing for you to do, whatever be your position or your deficiencies. 

You may say that you can do but little. That is precisely what 
is wanted. Those who can do but little are the great strength of 
every cause. All nature shows us the power of the infinitely little. 
The small, yielding particles of invisible air are the same that work 
the terrible devastation of the cyclone; the small insects in the 
coral have built up islands and mountains from the depths of the 
ocean. The great works of men’s hands, roads, and mines, and 
canals, and cities, are the result of so many infinitesimal muscular 
exertions in countless numbers, organized and duly directed by 
a few. 

So it is with God’s work on earth through His Church, the 
spiritual work in souls and the social work in men’s outward lives. 
Every one of God’s faithful followers has his share in it; each one’s 
part is very minute, but the general result is exceedingly great. We 
have in our hands all the elements of success. Our Church may be 
small and weak in places, but it is widely diffused through the whole 
earth, and it is highly organized for action. We have the strength 
that comes from unity, being bound together in one unvarying, un- 
failing faith. We have the strength that comes from earnest con- 
victions, possessing as we do an absolute confidence in our infallible 
guide, and certainty as to the truth, and rectitude, and ultimate suc- 
cess of its teachings. And above all this, we have the presence and 
the aid of God, who is in us and fights with us. One thing remains 
only to be supplied on our side, a courageous and persevering good 
will. Under these conditions we are bound to succeed if we only 
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try. If ever there has been failure, in any country, or at any epoch, 
it is because Catholics have not been true to themselves and to God. 

Prove yourselves, then, to be the salt of the earth, and labor in- 
defatigably at the work which in consequence devolves upon you. 
Be staunch to your principles, have the courage of your convictions, 
leave no good undone which comes in your way and demands your 
efforts, fear no consequences. Advance your holy religion in every 
way you can, obey its teachings rigidly, never be ashamed of it. 
Seek out some work to do for God, try every day to carry it out, en- 
deavor to influence for good every one you come across. Above 
all, pray fervently to God, and invoke the most powerful intercession 
of the Blessed Virgin and the saints. So will your days be full 
days, and your lives will be widely useful; you will be a power for 
good in the world; and whether you see your success before your 
death or see it not, you can not fail of contributing greatly toward 
building up the kingdom of God. 
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LIT. LOYALTY TO THE CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. P A. HALPIN. 


SYNOPSIS.—The need of Catholic loyalty to-day. , 

I. Loyalty to the Church is a duty. Meaning of loyalty in its 
sense of mind and will and life devotion to the Church. Why a duty 
and among duties the greatest. 

IT. Want of loyalty is cowardice. How and why. 

III. Want of loyalty is essentially criminal. 


Introductory.—Loyalty to the Church! Perhaps now more than 
ever, certainly now as much as ever, does the Catholic need to be 
warned that temptations to disloyalty are many and violent, and 
that more harm is worked against not only his individual faith, but 
against the faith at large, by this defect, which, be it either trifling 
or extreme or apparent or real, pushes its victim not only near but 
in so many lamentable cases over the precipice of infidelity. Where 
loyalty is a virtue and a duty, and the fulfilment of it dearly to be 
cherished, disloyalty is cowardice, a crime and the beginning of 
many spiritual disasters. It is proposed in this sermon to show 
that loyalty is a duty, that disloyalty is cowardice, that it is a crime. 

I. Loyalty to the Church is a duty. The natural reasoning of 
the mind as well as the voice of religion proclaims this. We call 
duty that obligation which can not be evaded without going counter 
to principles which we know are absolute, without opposing laws 
which are founded in justice and emanate from a superior with the 
right to command. That loyalty to Mother Church falls into the 
class of primal duties is evidenced by a mere statement of its mean- 
ing. In general what is understood by the expression loyalty? It 
is a man’s attitude toward a being who has claims upon him which 
may not be questioned, or toward an institution of which he is a 
member and to which he is pledged by ties which call for love and 
gratitude and courage and protection. That being may be God or it 
may be man. That institution may be his family, his country, his 
Church. So peculiar is the organization of his Church that it is the 
family, the country, the home of his soul. Just as soul transcends 
body, just as spirit is above matter, just as eternity is more than 
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time, so do his religious ties assume a value and an importance far 
above any which can attach to the things of country or family or 
friends. 

When, then, loyalty to Church is spoken of there rises in our con- 
ceptions the notion of a fidelity which is greater than we owe to 
any one else, than we owe even to our fireside or our native or 
adopted land. This is claiming much, but not more than reason or 
justice may allow. What do we owe to our land or our home? In 
the first place compliance with all the laws that regulate both. There 
is the law of obedience to superiors, the law of charity toward our 
equals. If one or other call for a sacrifice, we are to make it. If 
one or other call for protection, we are to give it. As for others, 
they must not invade home or country. We are to repel in the 
moment of danger all that assails rights or privileges belonging to 
either. Ifa moment strikes when the jeopardizing of our lives be- 
comes a necessity we are to be found at our posts no matter how 
fraught with danger. We must carry them in our thoughts and our 
affections. We must throw no discredit by the conduct of our lives 
on their fair name. Their reputation must be as dear to us as our 
own, and their existence must we cherish as we cherish the individual 
life which is ours. This every man claims to be the reasonable posi- 
tion of all who do not wish to be accused of perfidy or cowardice 
or crime. 

Now has our church the right to our loyalty, which nature makes 
compulsory where there is question of fireside and native land. It 
would seem that the Church has this right. What does the Church 
do for us that puts her on a level with the time-honored institutious 
of home and country? She does more for us than country or 
home has done or could do. Her origin is divine. She came from 
the hands of God through His Christ, dowered with a more than 
queenly inheritance. Her mission is to thrall the generations of 
men. She came when mankind was in a welter of darkness and 
passion. She came to perform a task which was to uplift him 
from the slough of debasement and to light up a path which was to 
lead him to higher and better things. She was to create him anew, 
not changing but strengthening his nature and to stand by his side 
from the moment of his birth until that of his death, ministering to 
all his spiritual wants, watching over him until life’s little hour was 
over and the unending day of eternity began. It was no empty 
mission. 
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It is written in history, it is inscribed in the hearts of men that 
she brought with her choicest gifts and blessings so priceless that 
without them life would have no meaning, would not be worth the 
living. She has been, she is the civilizer of the world, and so she 
will continue until the end, for Christ will be with her unto the end 
of time. What does she not do for each one of us individually? 
for our minds? for our hearts? 

Truth is the richest possession of human intelligence, and the 
higher the bearings of the truth bequeathed to it the more opulent 
becomes the inheritance. There are three things concerning which 
every thinking mind is anxious, and about which it would be at rest. 
Man clamors to know whence he came, whither he is going and by 
what road he is to travel. Your Church has left no doubt in your 
minds about these momentous questions. You are from God. She 
tells you in tones which carry conviction, you are from God. Your 
origin is divine, and so is your destiny and the path thither is clearly 
defined. The mind thus illumined, there remains the heart to be 
influenced. She teaches the heart what it must love and what it 
must hate. She directs the affections toward all that is high and 
immortal. She turns all the hates of humanity against what is 
unrighteous, ignoble and empty. 

It is in this way she ennobles character and fashions men and 
women into beings who challenge the admiration of time and of the 
race. In her sacramental arms she enfolds her children, regenerat- 
ing and purifying and strengthening them for all the tasks of life. 
She holds them fast in their dying hour, peacefully closes their 
weary eyes until they open on the vision which the eye has never 
seen, whose music the ear has never heard and which it has not 
entered the mind of man to conceive. She has open arms and a heal- 
ing embrace for all the prodigals of humanity. There is magic in 
her touch and in the elevation of the individual she uplifts the en- 
tire human family. 

What do all these benefactions poured so lavishly on all who 
are desirous of them, but lay the basis of a claim which compels un- 
selfish loyalty and devotion. From the beginning there has been 
nothing but execration for the ungrateful child or the recreant citi- 
zen. No crimes are written so deeply and darkly in the annals of the 
world as those committed when the child unnaturally turns against 
the parent or when the soldier flings away his colors or plots for 
the dishonor or destruction of his native land. Yet the Church has 
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done more than mother or father for her children—more than 
country could ever do. If there be an unwritten law against matri- 
cide and treason there is an universally accepted law against dis- 
loyalty to Mother Church. The very divinity of her origin, the 
unequaled martyrdom of her Founder, the tenderness of her love 
and the strength of her protection, all these proclaim that it is a 
duty, primal and highest, to be loyal and devoted Catholics. 

Having established this point there remains to consider wherein 
this loyalty consists. We understand that loyalty is fidelity. Here 
this fidelity means being true to the Church, which is identical with 
saying being true to God. It means, therefore, a surrender of every- 
thing within us to which the Church lays claim. It means a sur- 
render of all that we have and are—a surrender of our minds and 
of our liberty. It means loyalty of our reason, of our will, of 
our life. 

Loyalty of reason. This great prerogative, which distinguishes 
us so clearly from the mere animal, becomes sometimes the fiercest 
antagonist of faith. We pride ourselves upon our reason, and in 
this pride we rebel against whatever seems to contradict it. Our 
reason, we feel prompted to say, is a sufficient guide for us. It is 
all sufficing, is the loudest cry of the rationalist. It is not necessary 
to pause in order to point out how this so-called principle, that the 
unaided mind is potent enough to direct man in the labyrinth of 
existence, has been a fatal one. Let us consult our own experience, 
let us advert to the experience of the past, and from reflection will 
emerge the ever patent fact that man is a finite being and that his 
reason has its limitations just as numerous and just as humiliating 
as any of his other faculties. Loyally of mind binds us to repudiate 
energetically every thought, every view, every opinion, every judg- 
ment that is not in harmony with the teaching of the Church. 

One thing we know, we have erred. Another thing is just as 
positive, the Church can not err. Mind loyalty will run to earth and 
annihilate every doubt. We must not think, we must not admit for 
one voluntary second, even a suspicion, concerning the doctrines 
of the Church. This is loyalty of reason in its fullest expression. 
Its chastity is so sensitive that even a doubt sullies its whiteness. 

Loyalty of mind is the most needed nowadays. It is the corner- 
stone of perfect allegiance. Have we the mental grasp of a St. 
Paul? Yet he exclaimed: “Though we or an angel from heaven 
preached a gospel to you besides that which we have preached to 
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you, let him be anathema.” Is ours the intellectual acumen of an 
Augustine? Yet he declared that he would not believe in the 
Scripture were it not for the authority of the Church. Throughout 
history we encounter men of vast understanding and rich and 
varied erudition compelling their reason to its knees in presence of 
the infallible utterances of Mother Church. A writer whose pen has 
helped much to portray to the world the glories of the Catholic faith 
does not hesitate to affirm that among the proofs of her divinity 
not the weakest is that drawn from the number of great minds which 
the unity of the Church’s doctrines has always inclosed within her 
bosom. For eighteen hundred years there has been an uninterrupted 
chain of learned men who were Catholics. “TI see the illustrious race 
still continue throughout the calamities of the eighteenth century, 
and in the nineteenth I see fresh heroes, who after having followed 
errors in all directions come to hang their trophies at the gates 
of the Catholic Church. What, then, is this prodigy? Has a sect 
or a religion like it ever before been seen? These men study 
everything, dispute on everything, reply to everything, know every- 
thing, but always agreeing in unity of doctrine they bend their 
noble and intellectual brows in respectful obedience to faith. Do 
we not seem to behold another planetary system, where globes of 
fire revolve on their vast orbits in the midst of immensity, always 
drawn to their center by a mysterious attraction? That central force 
which allows no aberration, takes from them nothing of their extent 
or of the grandeur of their movement, but it inundates them with 
light while giving to their motion a more majestic regularity.” 

What have we pigmies to allege as excuse for our doubts or in- 
sinuations, perhaps our denials, when confronted by the acquiescence 
of men of such intellectual stature? While this faith loyalty is not 
all of which true fealty to Mother Church is compacted, it takes the 
initiative, and without it the whole edifice totters. If we do not be- 
lieve with the Church, then, all loyalty is out of the question. This 
is too elementary to call for elucidation. If I do not believe I can 
not worship or love or obey. 

Man has another faculty which must be impregnated with this 
spirit of loyalty. Man’s will, just as everything in man, must be 
swayed by the authority of the Church. Man must not only think, 
but must also will as his faith dictates. Not his mind only must 
he bend, but his knees as well. The religion which he professes is 
not a theoretical one. Mere theory is not religion. Religion must 
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be practical. It must show him how to act. How noble faith is 
when applied to the exigencies of human every-day action, how 
elevating it is in its effects upon all man’s relations toward himself, 
toward his neighbor and toward God is the most luminous char- 
acteristic of your faith. 

Can you conceive character more sublimely fashioned than that 
which is molded by the tenets of your Church? What men, what 
women have moved on such a high plane as those whom your re- 
ligion has placed upon our altars? Besides the saints, whose halo 
is visible, how innumerable is the army of hidden heroes who since 
the day of the Resurrection have followed in the footsteps of 
Catholic teaching. A living monstrosity is he who believes that 
holiness is the best gift of the Church, who knows how holiness is 
generated and sustained, yet prefers to walk on lower levels where 
the spirit of man dies and the passions hold fierce sway. Such an 
one is a contradiction, set up for his own ruin and the ruin of 
many. Such an one is a misfit in the beautiful economy of the 
Church. Such an one is feeding on husks. Such an one is flinging 
a crown and a scepter and an inheritance away for a handful of a 
dross, for a dream, for a nightmare. Can there be any love in his 
heart for the mother in whose embrace he professes to be held. 
Such a career is a career of disloyalty, harmful to himself and his 
Church. There is no Catholic loyalty without Catholic living. Such 
a man can not plead weakness, for his Church not only dictates the 
method of his life, but furnishes him with the means of ordering 
his ways as his Church dictates. Such disloyalty is traceable chiefly 
to perversity of will. How much he flings away. The whole realm 
of purity and honesty and honor is his for the willing of it, and he 
lets it slip from his holding. Yes, Catholic living is the sure test 
of Catholic loyalty. It appeals to what is best in the man, as it 
develops what is noblest. If the heathen of old was inexcusable 
because he refused worship to the one true God, how much more 
inexcusable the Catholic who refuses to shape his conduct and 
by unblemished integrity of his existence refuses to pay a right- 
ful tribute to the omnipotent influence of his religion. This is our 
understanding of the loyalty which is every Catholic’s bounden 
duty to manifest throughout the whole extent of his sojourn on 
earth. ; 

II. Disloyalty has been stigmatized as cowardice and crime. 
There is a strain of cowardice in all dereliction of duty, no matter 
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how reckless the individual may be. There are cowards and 
cowards. The one most covered with the contempt and ridicule of 
men is the moral coward, for the simple reason that for such de- 
generacy he has himself alone to blame. He shrinks from the 
open profession of his creed because he is not brave enough to face 
the senseless opinions of his fellows. His cowardice is that of a 
false shame which arises from the most inexcusable kind of ignor- 
ance. His Church is the depository of divine truth, it is gifted 
with inerrancy in matters of doctrine and morals, it is the bulwark 
of private and public integrity, it is the grandest and most beneficent 
visitant which this world has ever glimpsed, its history is ablaze 
with luminous and marvelous deeds, springing from a purity, an 
honesty, a spirit of self-sacrifice, a spirit of missionary zeal which 
have startled all the generations of men in modern times. It is the 
glory of humanity. 

The denial, therefore, of membership in such a religion is a 
bartering away of what is splendid and noble through fear of a 
cynical smile or a scoffing sneer or an ignorant jeer, and must cer- 
tainly be stamped as an act of servility, as a cringing to what is 
worthless, as a poltroonry which deserves only pity and scorn. 
Base, indeed, is the son who through intimidation of any kind 
repudiates the mother, whose tenderness toward her children has 
never been surpassed or equaled. Instead of the blush of shame 
mounting your cheeks for that you are Catholics, it should be 
your proudest pride to be numbered among her adherents—a privi- 
lege which you should glory in with an enthusiasm and a gladness 
above every other enthusiasm and gladness. 

One only attitude can you assume toward your Church, the atti- 
tude of a loyalty which will make your life so grand that no 
thought, no word, no action of yours shall ever bow her head in 
shame for that you are one of her children. Yours. should be a 
loyalty that would suppress every tendency to lose courage in the 
fight which you are called upon to make with her against the world, 
the devil and the flesh. Suppress every tendency which should 
weaken your determination to make every sacrifice in her behalfi— 
yes, every sacrifice, even the sacrifice of life itself. 

III. That loyalty is a virtue, the fulfilment of a God-given 
duty is clear. Clear, too, is it that the cowardice which im- 
pels you to refuse an open profession of your faith when called 
upon to do so, is flagitious and unpardonable, because such dis- 
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loyalty is a sin, amenable to condemnation here and hereafter. 
Most assuredly disloyalty is a crime which finds itself by its very 
nature in the category of the most heinous offenses. Disloyalty to 
your faith is disloyalty to God and to His Christ. As a crime it has 
all the blackness of ingratitude. As a crime it is a sin against the 
Holy Spirit—a sin against all the inspirations of heaven—a sin 
against the light—an impugning of the known truth. It may not 
in every case be all this, but beyond a doubt, no matter how trifling 
the repudiation may be, if there be anything trifling in these mat- 
ters, it implies them all—it certainly leads to them all. Every sin 
bears in its bosom the spirit of rebellion against the Creator: this 
one sin is rebellion carried to the excess of treason. The 
criminal essence of disloyalty is so evident that argument is un- 
necessary. So criminal is it that it is branded by a special con- 
demnation. It is the one sin that is punished by a counter repudia- 
tion on the part of the Christ, the plenipotentiary of the Father, 
who will deny before that Father all who have refused to confess 
Him before men. It follows, as the day the night, that it is incum- 
bent on us to study our attitude toward the Church. It is well for 
us to judge ourselves—to ask ourselves some questions which are 
very pertinent. 

Is our attitude one of loyalty and devotion? Is our faith the 
highest in our thoughts and deepest in our hearts. It has created a 
standard of living. Are our lives being shaped accordingly? Is 
our morality derived from the inspirations of that faith? Are our 
thoughts thought, our judgments framed, our words uttered, our 
actions performed in consonance with its teachings? Have we 
tutored our wills to accept readily and unconditionally all the truths 
it proposes for our acceptance. Are we proud of our religion? Is 
it as much to us, or rather is it more to us than home or country? 
Is it in our eyes our chiefest possession? This examination of con- 
science will reveal to us our position. Is there any need of 
exhortation? Should it be necessary to remind you of what value 
your faith is to you? Should it be needful to ask you to be loyal to 
your Church, when that loyalty means loyalty to yourself and to 
your best and most momentous and most lasting interests? 

Be loyal to your Church, and you will be faithful to your home 
and your native land and to all the ties which bind you to your 
fellowmen. Out of our loyalty will be begotten gratitude, en- 
thusiasm, courage, self-conquest, humility and all the virtues which 
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make for peace and happiness and devotion and good will to all. 
Useless to tell you that the measure of your loyalty to your Church 
is the measure of your Church’s loyalty to you—a loyalty which is 
the tenderest affection watching over you in all the vicissitudes of 
life and smoothing your death pillow, and lighting up the grave 
and opening the gates of Paradise. 
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The Messias who had been predicted by the Prophets and of whom the 
sacrifices and ceremonies of the old law were types and figures, came in 
the fulness of time, and was born of the Virgin Mary, bone of her bone 
and flesh of her flesh. As man hypostatically united to the Divine Word, 
He offered up an infinite ransom on the Cross for the sins of the world, 
and as God He arose glorious and triumphant from the dead. Before 
ascending to the right hand of the Father, He gathered His apostles around 
Him and gave them this commission: “Go teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and the Son and Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you, and behold, I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” Here we have both 
a precept and a promise. We will consider briefly to-day how this precept 
has been observed, how this promise has been kept. What was the con- 
dition of those nations to which they were sent? The Roman empire, then 
at the pinnacle of its greatness, was sunk in gross idolatry. A free church 
in a free state was unheard of. The emperor ruled both, and his au- 
thority was unquestioned. In the early ages of the Roman Republic, al- 
though the same false system of religion prevailed, yet owing to the sim- 
plicity of the people, their poverty and great religious fervor, many of the 
natural virtues were sedulously cultivated and many noble examples of self- 
denial handed down to posterity. 

Livy, the historian, who was almost contemporary of Christ, in comparing 
former conditions with those of his own time, uses these words: “Our an- 
cestors were parsimonious in their private lives, but generous in what per- 
tained to the public worship and the temples of the gods. In our day, how- 
ever, when all orders seem rushing to destruction, the temples of the gods 
are neglected, and millions are spent on sumptuous villas.” He declared 
that power, riches and the lack of religion had reduced the Roman people 
to such a condition, morally, that they could neither endure their own vices 
nor yet accept a remedy for them. Outside of Italy, in Asia and Europe, 
lay the effeminate nations of the east and the barbarous races of the north, 
biding their time for the day of plunder. Into this vast sea abounding 
with monsters of every species, the first fishermen of the Gospel were com- 
manded to cast their nets. To human wisdom it seemed like a foolhardy 
undertaking. That system of idolatry, which they were commissioned to 
destroy, was venerable by its antiquity, powerful by its close alliance with 
the state, glorious in its history, to which the triumph of Roman genius was 
attributed, and no doubt acceptable to a pleasure-loving people, who found 
in its precepts no obstacle to the free gratification of their licentious desires. 
The disciples of the humble Nazarene came to preach a new doctrine, which 
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had nothing in common with the old. The Unity and Trinity of God, the 
Incarnation, Death and Resurrection of Christ, the only begotten Son of 
God; the soul’s immortality and its salvation the one thing necessary; the 
eternal rewards of the just and punishment of sinners; the glory of the 
world vanity, its wisdom folly, and its strength weakness; the forgiveness 
of injuries, and peace to be found in suffering. They were sent to preach 
mysteries as far above the intellect of the philosopher as of the peasant, to 
inculcate virtues, which were impossible of practice to poor human nature 
unaided by divine grace. On the one side were arrayed all the powerful 
influences of the empire, material and intellectual; on the other a handful 
of uneducated men, inspired, however, by a knowledge of the truth and the 
consciousness of a divine commission. The victory of Judith over the hosts 
of Holofernes was not so marvelous as the triumph of the Gospel in pagan 
Rome. The conflict lasted for over three hundred years, when a breathing 
spell came for the persecuted Church under the Emperor Constantine. 
Rome, the capital of the ancient world, would soon become the center of 
the Christian propaganda, and from the gates would go forth, instead of 
conquering legions, bands of Christian missioners to the most remote countries. 
The early Church recognized that to the Roman See, established by St. 
Peter, belonged a supremacy, not only of honor but of jurisdiction. He 
was the rock on which the Church was to be built, the custodian of the 
keys of the kingdom, the shepherd of the lambs and sheep, the stay and sup- 
port of his brethren; and in the Acts of the Apostles he is represented as 
exercising this leadership. That supremacy, more than the city’s pre- 
eminence, made it the center of Christian zeal and activity. With her com- 
mission and approval went forth a Patrick to Ireland, an Augustine to Eng- 
land, a Boniface to Germany, and the brothers Cyril and Methodius to 
convert the Slavs of Eastern Europe. The influence which she exercised 
in spreading the Gospel was greater than that of all the other Sees com- 
bined. If any one of these is more deserving of mention than another, 
it is the See of Armagh, founded by St. Patrick, whose sons preached the 
Gospel in Germany during the seventh and eighth centuries, thus sowing 
some of the seeds of which St. Boniface reaped the harvest later on; and 
in our day they have been powerful instruments for the revival of Catho- 
licity in all English-speaking countries. Missioners, like those whom I have 
mentioned, received their commission and inspiration from the Church, 
as the Apostles had received it from Christ. They went forth with nothing 
but a wallet and a pilgrim’s staff in their hands, prepared to encounter all 
sufferings, even death itself, for the success of their undertaking. No mil- 
lions were collected in order that they might enjoy some of the comforts 
of civilization amidst their rude and savage surroundings. No influential 
consuls lived in adjacent cities to threaten the restless natives with troops 
and ironclads if they violated the laws of nations. Yet, brethren, the folly 
of the Cross conquered where the wisdom of the world has been a failure. 
It was a long and trying task to lead the nations up from the darkness of 
barbarism into the light of Christian civilization. It requires years before 
the seed planted in ‘the soil develops into a tree and produces fruit. For 
this Gospel seed it required centuries, even where it took root. It was 
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exposed to all the vicissitudes and dangers mentioned in the parable of the 
sower. Those promising churches to which St, Paul addressed many of 
his Epistles have disappeared and left no trace behind. The patriarchal 
churches of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem are no more than a name, 
and to that great Greek Church, which had its seat at the capital of the 
Eastern Empire, Constantinople, and which in its pride of power rebelled 
against the Roman jurisdiction, to her we can apply the words of the 
Apocalypse: “Thou hast the name of being alive, but thou art dead.” 

There is no question but Europe owed its Christianity to Rome, and but for 
this same power it would most probably have perished like the churches estab- 
lished by the other Apostles. Under her guidance counsels were frequently 
held, in which laws were enacted, truths defined, heresies condemned, reforms 
instituted, and liturgy made more uniform. Great universities like Oxford 
and Cambridge were established, religious orders of men and women 
arose, which practiced the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, cultivated 
the arts and sciences, built churches, which outrivaled in glory Solomon’s 
Temple and carried the Gospel to the ends of the earth. Hundreds of these 
missioners accompanied the first explorers of this continent, and many of 
them suffered martyrdom at the hands of the aborigines. In that transition 
from barbarism to feudalism, from feudalism to constitutional government, 
a strong church was indispensable to hold in check rulers whose will was 
law, to restrain the violent and to protect the weak and innocent. If the 
Church could not prevent grave crimes, she at least exacted great penances. 
Henry II, King of England, was implicated in the murder of the saintly 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas 4 Becket. He was excommunicated and 
soon found himself straitened on all sides. To recover lost ground, and 
perhaps in a spirit of sincere repentance, he determined on a great act of 
expiation. In pilgrim’s garb he traveled barefooted to Canterbury, entered 
the great cathedral, and descended to the crypt, where ‘the body of the 
martyr rested. There he cast aside his pilgrim’s cloak and received the 
lash on his bare shouders, till the royal blood stained the pavement. An 
ancestor of this Henry, William the Conqueror, was buried in a Norman 
church which he had founded. After Mass had been said and the pane- 
gyric had been pronounced, a voice was heard crying out: “He whom you 
have praised was a robber. The ground on which you stand is mine, by 
violence he took it from my father, and I forbid you, in the name of God, 
to bury him in it.” This brought the service to an abrupt termination, nor 
were they allowed to proceed with the burial till the dead king’s sons had 
settled this claim. 

The Church did not hesitate to use the sword of the spirit in protect- 
ing the unity of the marriage state, in punishing crime, especially in high 
places, and in defense of her own rights. The fact that in many a grave 
crisis this spiritual authority prevailed over powerful kings at the head 
of their mailed knights, is a proof of the strong spirit of faith and loy- 
alty to Christ’s Church existing in those times. Striking contrasts were 
as much in evidence as during the Middle Ages. Grave lawlessness was 
offset by many examples of eminent sanctity. The light of great intellects 
often relieved the surrounding gloom. Never was religious discussion car- 
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ried on more generally or with greater ability than in those days. The 
Gothic Cathedrals, their incomparable works, still stand in many European 
cities to challenge the admiration of this twentieth century. Vast enter- 
prises, like the Crusades to recover the Holy Sepulcher from the power of 
the Moslem, were undertaken as enthusiastically as our modern syndicates 
are formed to drain the public of its millions. Great crimes which the laws 
could not reach were frequently expiated by heroic penances. All this may 
be true, you say, but since then the world has made great advances, and a 
strong church is no longer necessary for a people who are amply protected 
by law. On the spiritual side as well as on the material the change is 
certainly great; a divided Christendom; doubt and unbelief instead of un- 
wavering faith; scandalous crimes followed by no reparation except what 
the laws can enforce; fear of public opinion more than of God’s judgments, 
and the accumulation of earthly riches, the chief end of existence. These 
changes are not of a kind to improve human nature, which remains pretty 
much the same as of old, the same boundless desires, the same blindness of 
intellect, the same propensity to evil. It is true, in some respects, we have 
acquired the art of rendering vice less shocking by covering it with a veneer 
of respectability. To-day men are received in society who have committed 
graver crimes against justice than any of the old robber barons, though he 
had lived to the age of Methusaleh; marriage vows are ruthlessly broken 
and pre-natal life sacrificed, apparently without fear of a hereafter, and with 
only a feeble protest from the churches. Irreligion is becoming the rule 
instead of the exception. Over two-thirds of the American people are un- 
trammeled by any church obligations. In combating these evils we 
can do more for the building up of Christ’s earthly kingdom and the future 
welfare of our country than by missionary work among the heathens in 
distant lands. The Catholic Church, although shorn of much of the influence 
which she exercised during the ages of faith, yet has she had the courage 
to denounce and the power to protect her children from many of these dan- 
gers. She has always taught that marriage once validly contracted can 
not be annulled except by death. “Whom God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder.” In defense of this doctrine the Church has suffered 
persecution and incalculable losses, and her children know that they can 
not violate it without forfeiting membership in her communion. Matri- 
mony is both a contract and a Sacrament. The Church does not question 
the state’s right to define and regulate the civic consequences arising from 
this contract, but she can never surrender her own right to safeguard the 
sanctity and indissolubility of marriage as a Sacrament. She has enacted 
various laws on this subject, the proximate end of which was to place ob- 
stacles in the way of private, rash and odious marriages; to protect public 
morality, the peace of families, and the faith of her children, and ulti- 
mately to render more secure the sanctity and inviolability of the marriage 
tie. If these laws were enforced all over the United States there would 
be less work for the divorce courts, less scandal, and I believe less unhap- 
piness. The Catholic Church does not deny the right of the state to pro- 
vide for all its subjects suitable training to prepare them for the duties of 
citizenship, but she does claim as regards her own who have been made co- 
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heirs with Christ in baptism, that secular and religious education should go 
hand in hand for the formation of character and the increase and protection 
of religious faith. To allow the young to reach maturity without religious 
instruction is to give an advantage to the enemy of their souls, an advan- 
tage which poor human nature, so prone to evil, can rarely overcome. 
There are three powerful influences which ought to work together for the 
building up of Christ’s kingdom on earth: the Church, the home and the 
school, and if one of these is wanting the work may be a failure. 

Now all over this land there are thousands of homes and thousands of 
schools in which there is never a word uttered in regard to man’s eternal 
destiny and the means of fulfilling it, and do you honestly believe that an 
hour spent once a week in giving Catechetical instruction will make amends 
for this grave deficiency, or who will say that the fruits which have been 
garnered from this expensive system are commensurate with the hopes and 
promises of its promoters. If our schools should receive the credit for that 
great material development which has made us the envy and refuge of the 
older nations should they not also bear the stigma of vice and irreligion, 
which have kept pace with our other progress. “What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” This important question 
from the lips of infinite Wisdém has determined the Church’s course on this 
question. Hence over a million of her children are receiving secular and 
religious training in her parochial schools. It is an expensive burden, more 
expensive, I venture to say, than all the missionary enterprises kept up by 
the generous Protestants of this country, but Catholic parents are willing 
to submit to this burden in order to safeguard the faith and morality of 
their children. They are, however, far from being satisfied with laws which 
force them into taking this position. They feel that justice could be done 
without injury to the public schools if officials were appointed to investigate 
the progress made in the common school branches by the children of the 
parochial schools and to recompense them accordingly. I hoped, brethren, 
to dwell longer than I can now do on a danger which threatens the whole 
fabric of modern society, and has done more to weaken the Catholic Church 
in the old country than all other causes combined. In Europe, at least, 
Socialism is violently anti-Catholic and anti-Christian, because it realizes 
that the Church can not sanction its principles. We read in the Acts of the. 
Apostles that the first Christians had all things in common. This was a 
voluntary arrangement and might be carried out successfully among a limited 
number. In fact, the religious orders of the Catholic Church have been 
founded on this principle. If such an arrangement were possible to-day as 
a state or national policy, without violating the eternal laws of justice, 
the Church would not oppose or condemn it. In countries where universal 
suffrage prevails, Socialism sees its opportunity. Let it once get control 
of the government and it will trample under foot the rights of minorities, 
and, to use the expression of the great Irish Liberator, drive a coach and 
four through their constitution. 

We have an example to-day in France. No private property in that coun- 
try was held by a clearer or more unassailable title than that of the Cath- 
olic Church, which Jaure and his confederates have confiscated. The will 
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of the majority was law, and no constitution could be invoked to protect 
the rights of the persecuted minority. The Church was made the first vic- 
tim of spoliation because she was unable to defend herself. With the 
crippling of the Church the evil is bound to spread, and no doubt, in good 
time, the indifferent bourgeoisie will be treated to a dose of the same bitter 
medicine. We can not deny the fact that the triumph of Socialistic prin- 
ciples in France inflicts a serious blow on the Catholic Church, but our 
faith in the fulfilment of Christ’s promise: “Behold, I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world,” remains unshaken. If the Phari- 
sees of to-day should ask for a sign, like the Pharisees of old, no more 
powerful sign could be given them than the fulfilment of this promise made 
nearly two thousand years ago. An eminent English Protestant historian 
of the last century confessed that when he reflected on the Church’s mar- 
velous escapes from apparently hopeless situations, and her wonderful tri- 
umphs over seemingly invincible forces, he could not imagine any combina- 
tion of earthly powers capable of compassing her destruction. Time would 
fail me were I to attempt to narrate even the great crises in her long and 
checkered career. With her history before our eyes it is not such a wild 
flight of fancy to suppose that two thousand years hence the yellow race 
will rule over the effete pagan nations of Europe, and the chair of Peter 
transferred from the banks of the Tiber to the shores of the Yellow Sea. 
In all this the world refuses to recognize the power of Christ filling the 
nets and calming the tempests. Each generation, relying on its superior 
wisdom and strength, girds itself with fresh courage for the attack. They 
live their allotted time, long enough to realize that their efforts have mis- 
carried, and then go to their place like Judas, but the Church still lives to 
chant the De profundis over their graves. “There was long a delusive light 
in the heavens,” said Dust and Ashes, “but we have put it out forever.” 
No doubt Christ’s enemies made a similar boast when they saw the mouth 
of the sepulcher closed with a great stone and the Roman soldiers keeping 
watch over it; but the event proved that this Light was not extinguished, 
but only temporarily eclipsed. It shone out with added brilliancy on Easter 
morning to light up the way for our modern civilization. After twenty 
centuries of trial the words of the wise Gamaliel are applicable to-day, and 
a thousand times more significant than when first uttered: “And now I say 
to you, refrain from these men, and let them alone, for if this council or work 
be of men, it will come to nought; but if it be of God, ye can not over- 
throw it, lest perhaps ye be found fighting even against God.” 


“ 


Vv 
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THE SACRED SCRIPTURES A SOURCE OF SACRED 
ELOQUENCE. 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF A. MEYENBERG, BY THE 
REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


The Last Book of the Holy Scriptures. 


The last book of the Scriptures prophecies the future glory of 
the Kingdom of God. It tells of the promulgation of the Gospel, 
the conversion of the Jews by Elias and Henoch at the end of the 
world,’ the general judgment with its everlasting curse, and the 
perfect happiness of the heavenly Jerusalem. The Apocalypse tells 
us of the life in eternity “within the veil” (Heb. vi, 19). It is an 
utterly false notion to imagine that such a book does not lend it- 
self readily to preaching. On the contrary, the sacred orator will 
find it full of ideas on the Church, history, the life of men, the uni- 
verse, the aspirations of every soul toward Christ, the glory of 
heaven, and the like. The liturgy proves the value of the Apoca- 
lypse by citing it in the office of All Saints, the Dedication of a 
Church, and in the lessons between Easter and Pentecost. 

The authors of Holy Scripture are of various ages and civiliza- 
tions; they differ greatly in talents, in character, and in the cir- 
cumstances under which they wrote. And for that reason the col- 
lection of books, which we call the Bible, is pre-eminently the Book 
of the Holy Ghost, the Book of Books, the Book that reveals to us 
more than any other the wonderful workings of divine Providence. 

We will close our short survey of the Holy Scriptures with the 
words of a celebrated Biblical critic and student (Kaulen, Ein- 
leitung in die Hl. Schrift, iii, p. 596, n. 671). 

“In the Providence of God, it would seem that the last book of 
the Bible is intended to set forth the end of God’s working in the 
external order, just as the first book was intended to describe its 
beginning. It is surely not a matter of chance that the Apocalypse 
deals with the same thoughts as Genesis. In the one, God ‘creates 
the heavens and the earth’ (Gen. i, 1), in the other, He ‘makes 
all things new’ (Apoc. xxi, 5). ‘And I saw a new heaven and a 
new earth’ (Apoc. xxi, 1). In Genesis, ‘God walked in paradise 
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in the afternoon air’ (Gen. iii, 8); in the Apocalypse we read: 
‘Behold the tabernacle of God with men, and He will dwell with 
them’ (Apoc. xxi, 3). In Genesis, sorrow, death, labor and misery 
are decreed as the punishments of sin; in the Apocalypse, “God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and death shall be no 
more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more, 
for the former things have passed away” (xxi, 4). 

“The pristine beauty of all created things, which had been de- 
stroyed by sin, will be restored by the Lamb of God, and the tree 
of life, which caused Adam’s fall, shall ‘now serve for the healing 
of the nations’ (xxii, 2). In Genesis, the earth was cursed on ac- 
count of man, and Cain for his brother’s murder ; in the Apocalypse 
‘there shall be no curse any more’ (xxii, 3). In Genesis, Cain was 
banished from the sight of God, and a mark placed upon his fore- 
head, as a sign of his banishment; in the Apocalypse ‘His servants 
shall serve them. And they shall see his face, and his name shall be 
on their foreheads’ (xxii, 3, 4). And thus is fulfilled the word: 
‘It is done! I am the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end’ (xxi, 6). 

“The Sacred Scriptures, which began with the creation of the 
heavens, end now with a heavenly canticle which praises God 
for the completion of His divine plans: ‘When at last the elect shall 
have entered into the joy of the beatific vision, when the mystical 
body of Christ, the Church, has reached its full development, when 
the glorified body is united forever to the soul filled with sanctify- 
ing grace, when death and sin are vanquished, and God is all in 
all... then the vast and glorious assembly of angels and of 
men will chant together their great psalm of thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God. Men of every age, rank, and culture, the talented, 
the virtuous, the wise, the high, the lowly, will glorify the all-em- 
bracing mercy of God; their song, strong with the strength of 
the Kingdom of God, beautiful with the beauty of eternity, and 
tender as the love of God will resound from heaven to heaven, from 
eternity to eternity: ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, who 
was, and who is, and who is to come’ (Apoc. iv, 8). Even hell 
itself, with its multitudes lost by their own fault, must against its 
will give glory to God’s all-perfect justice. The divine plans work 
eternal blessing on all men of good will. ‘Gloria in altissimis Deo, 
et pax hominibus bonae voluntatis’ (Luke ii, 14).” 
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The Holy Scriptures as a Means of Enriching and Bettering Our 
Religious Ideas. 


The Bible, as the work of so many different authors, is very help- 
ful in throwing light upon the great truths of dogma, morality 
and asceticism. The one and the same truth of God is set forth 
from many points of view, so as to give the reader a more profound 
and a more accurate grasp of its content. This is done in various 
ways; now by a clear-cut definition, as in the Sapiential books, or 
in the sayings of Jesus; now in a striking description as in the 
parables of the Saviour; now in the special circumstances that 
illustrate and concrete the doctrinal or moral truth, and again by a 
sublime, psychological grasp of the truth, as frequently in the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul. 

Now the chief duty of the sacred orator is to imprint indelibly 
upon the souls of his hearers the great truths of divine revelation ; 
to see, for example, that they thoroughly understand and grasp the 
ideas of God, grace, faith, sacrament, sacrifice and the like. There 
is no better way of doing this than by studying carefully these 
ideas, as set forth in the inspired writers. 

We recommend for this study the following method: 

1. In the first place, consult a word-concordance, arranging 
in orderly fashion the important passages, in which, v. g., the words 
gratia, vita, charitas, lux, occur in the sense of sanctifying grace 
and supernatural life. At the same time read a good dogmatic 
theology, an explanation of the Catechism, or a profound ascetical 
work like Scheeben’s “The Glories of Divine Grace,” on the same 
theme, and you will be astonished at the great wealth of homiletic 
material you can gather in this way. Of course, it is not enough 
to group ideas together as a self-satisfied schoolboy writes an essay. 
We must work up the material well, and see how it can be brought 
to bear upon the lives of the people before us. We must strive 
to make our hearers realize the infinite value of the supernatural 
grace of God, so that they will leave the church with the firm 
resolution: “I will not live without this grace of God.” 

2. A theme-concordance like Lugo’s, which ararnges the Scrip- 
ture texts under various headings, v. g., the love of neighbor, alms- 
giving, the divinity of Christ, etc., will prove a great help. 

3. One ought moreover to study the Scriptural proofs, as they 
are set forth in any good moral and dogmatic theology. It is bet- 
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ter to study one passage thoroughly than to quote many a passage 
of Holy Writ which neither you nor your hearers fully understand. 

Leo XIII, in his encyclical Providentissimus Deus, says, “It is 
this particular and singular power of the Sacred Scriptures, arising 
from the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, which gives authority to 
the sacred orator, fills him with apostolic liberty of speech, and 
communicates force and power to his eloquence. For those who 
infuse into their efforts the spirit and strength of the word of 
God, speak ‘not in word only but in power also, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in much fulness’ (1 Thess. i, 5). Hence those preach- 
ers are foolish and improvident who, in speaking of religion, and 
proclaiming the things of God, use no words but those of human 
science and human prudence, trusting to their own reasonings 
rather than to those of God. Their discourses may be brilliant and 
fine, but they must be feeble and cold, for they are without the 
fire of the utterance of God (Jer. xxiii, 29), and they must fall 
far short of that mighty power, which the speech of. God possesses: 
‘for the word of God is living and effectual, and more piercing 
than any two-edged sword; and reaching into the division of the 
soul and the spirit’ (Heb. iv, 12). ... The Holy Fathers in in- 
numerable passages call the Sacred Scriptures ‘an inexhaustible 
treasury of heavenly doctrine’ (St. Chrysostom in Gen: Hom. xxi, 
2; Hom. Ix, 3; St. Aug. De Dis. Christ. ii), or ‘an overflowing 
fountain of salvation’ (St. Athan. Ep. fest. 39), or putting it be- 
fore us as ‘fertile pastures and beautiful gardens in which the flock 
of the Lord is marvelously refreshed and delighted’ (St. Aug. 
Serm. xxvi, 24; St. Ambrose in Ps. 108; Serm. xix, 2).” 

4. From the moral standpoint, the Bible frequently suggests the 
way in which Christians may become more faithful to the law of 
Christ. If one wishes to speak, v. g., upon the lesson of suffering, 
he ought to read Job, the story of the Passion, the Saviour’s and 
St. Paul’s teaching upon the value of sorow and suffering. 

Above all study the words of Christ, asking: What did He say 
and think of faith? of grace? of self-denial? of prayer? of money 
and possessions? of death? of the future world? etc. (Cf. works 
on moral theology.) 


The Holy Scripture a Collection of Remarkable Portraits. 


The sacred orator can preach a very effective sermon by setting 
before the people in a striking, practical way the lives of some of 
the great heroes of the Old Law and the New. 
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To do this effectively he must: 

I. Grasp a prominent characteristic, v. g., of St. Paul, and de- 
scribe the most important features of his life. 

2. Select from the Holy Scriptures these details which will enable 
his hearers to judge of the character of the Saint as a whole, v. g., 
St. Paul’s conversion (Acts ix, 6), his rebuke of St. Peter (Gal. 
ii, 11), his letter to Philemon, etc. 

3. Arrange all the striking details in a definite order, giving 
them as far as possible in the words and coloring of Holy Scrip- 
ture, that they may be full of the grace and unction of the Holy 
Spirit. 

4. Determine whether he wishes to preach a short panegyric 
for a special occasion, or a series of sermons on Biblical characters. 

5. Treat not only of the great virtues and extraordinary inci- 
dents in the life of a saint, but also of the little virtues and his 
progress from a life of sin to a life of supernatural greatness, under 
the guidance of divine grace. 

6. Deliver not an empty panegyric, but paint the portrait of a 
saint with his special message to our age. 

What a striking series of sermons may be preached after the 
example of the early Fathers, on Abraham, Moses, David, Daniel, 
Tobias, the Machabees, etc. 

On the Sunday preceding and following the Feast of the Apos- 
tles Peter and Paul, what better theme could a sacred orator have 
than the portrait of these two great heroes of early Christianity. 

If one desires to draw a portrait of St. Paul, let him consult 
first of all St. Chrysostom’s De laudibus Sancti Pauli VIII, and his 
De Sacerdotio. 


II. Tue Use or tHe Hoty Scriptures AS THE SOURCE OF 
SACRED ORATORY. 


We think that we have now conclusively proved the great value of 
the Bible in the ministry of preaching. It now remains for us to 
show how the sacred orator should avail himself of this divine 
treasure. Leo XIII, in the above-mentioned encyclical on the Holy 
Scriptures, speaks strongly of this duty of the priest. He quotes 
the words of the Council of Trent to show the Church’s solicitude 
with regard to the study of Holy Writ: “Praeclare igitur ex his 
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providentia excellit.Ecclesiae, quae ne coelestis tlle sacrorum libro- 
rum thesaurus, quem Spiritus Sanctus summa liberalitate homimbus 
tradidit neglectus jaceret, optimis semper et institutis et legibus 
cavit.”—(Trid. Sess. V. De Reform. 1.) 

We have said so much about the practical use of Holy Scripture 
that we will now content ourselves with a few suggestions on: 


The cursory reading of the Holy Scriptures ; 

The study of Biblical commentaries ; 

The study of the Sunday Epistles and Gospels ; 

The study of exegesis from the homiletic standpoint. 


RF = 


1. The sacred orator ought to read the Sacred Scriptures through, 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse, either in the text of the Latin 
Vulgate or in his own native language. I do not mean that he 
should spend a long time trying to solve every difficulty that he 
meets, but rather that he read every book, so as to get a general 
idea of the whole written revelation of God. The Scriptural les- 
sons in the breviary will prove most suggestive to the priest if he 
knows the Bible thoroughly. Before beginning a particular book 
the student ought to read a brief account of its history, authorship 
and contents in some good work of Biblical introduction, v. g., 
Gigot. He should, however, read not altogether to acquire in- 
formation, but to inspire his sermons with the unction of the Divine 
Word. If he makes his choice coincide with the Church’s selection 
in the breviary lessons, he will put himself in direct contact with 
the life of the Church, and his reading will become all the more 
beneficial. 

A good priest said to me not long ago: “Tell your theologians 
and seminarians to have the Sacred Scriptures always open on their 
desks, that in every spare moment they may glance over its sacred 
pages.” A good advice this is assuredly, and one which we wish 
were followed by every priest the world over. 

2. The sacred orator ought to make a special study from time 
to time of some good, thorough, scientific commentary of the Holy 
Scriptures. This will enable him to make the people well ac- 
quainted with the riches of the Word of God. There are some 
excellent commentaries of the entire Bible, v. g., the Cursus Scrip- 
turae Sjacrae, published in Paris. Of the old commentaries, we 
commend to the student St. John Chrysostom on St. Matthew, and 
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St. Augustine on St. John. Every priest is, of course, acquainted 
with the work of Cornelius a Lapide. 

3. The sacred orator ought to make a special study of the regular 
Sunday Epistles and Gospels, in order to master their contents thor- 
oughly. He should read good commentaries on the Epistles and 
Gospels, and look up every reference to the teachings or miracles of 
Christ in some good life of Jesus. He should compare the wording 
of the various Gospels, and then write out carefully the different in- 
terpretations of a particular passage, the references to the other 
books of Scripture, of treatises on dogma, morals or Biblical ex- 
egesis, the ideas suggested, etc. In this way he can preach year after 
year on the same Gospel or Epistle without repeating himself; he has 
merely to consult his note-book, and he will be able to prepare his 
sermon or homily in a very short time. Many priests can find the 
time for this indirect preparation of their sermons, if they will, al- 
though a great deal depends upon the character of one’s ministry. 

These notes, whether they are thoughts suggested by one’s read- 
ing, or mere references to various works that treat in special detail 
a certain Gospel or Epistle, should always be taken by young 
priests at the outset of their ministry; for in after days, when their 
work bears heavily upon them, and they are fatigued both in mind 
and body, a mere cursory reading of them will awaken their old 
enthusiasm and enable them to give good practical discourses tq 
their people. 

4. Scientific exegesis explains the real meaning of the Sacred 
Scriptures in themselves, whereas homiletic exegesis strives to an- 
swer the question: “How can I, and how ought I set forth the 
true, full sense and content of the Sacred Scriptures, so as to make 
their every suggestion and teaching effective in the bettering of 
the people’s religious life?” It considers the real practical aim of 
the Word of God. “Ab infantia sacras literas nosti, quae te pos- 
sunt instruere ad salutem per fidem, quae est in Christo Jesu. 
Omnis enim Scriptura divinitus inspirata, utilis est ad docendum, 
ad arguendum, ad corripiendum, ad erudiendum in justitia; ut per- 
fectus sit homo Det, et ad omne opus bonum instructus”’ (2 Tim. 
iii, 15). 

Homiletic exegesis may be considered from a twofold stand- 
point: 1. Either in view of the sense of a particular text, v. g., the 
mystical, accommodated or literal sense. 2. Or in view of the com- 
prehensive grasp of the whole Bible. 
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(A) The Various Senses of Holy Scripture. 


It does not fall within the scope of our present treatise to dis- 
cuss the various senses of Holy Scripture; they may be studied in 
any good work on Biblical exegesis, or in the encyclical, Provi- 
dentissimus Deus, of Leo XIII. 

Of course the sacred orator must always keep in mind the /iteral 
sense, and the Church’s interpretation of all the texts upon which 
she has authoritatively spoken. Sacrae litterae possunt te instruere 
ad salutem per fidem. He should never trifle with the sacred text, 
or read into it fanciful and arbitrary interpretations. The mastery 
of one good scientific commentary of the Bible will prevent a priest 
from ever being guilty of this fault. 

Again, the sacred orator must learn either from the Church her- 
self inspired by the Holy Ghost, or from some good Biblical schol- 
ars, what passages may be rightly interpreted in a mystical or 
typical sense, for frequently such texts are very, very helpful in the 
preparation of sermons. 

There is finally a third sense of Holy Writ which is called the 
accommodated sense, cum fundamento in re. This consists in using 
all the facts and truths of the Bible as the norm or portrait of the 
life of the people for their encouragement, comfort or blame. The 
text itself, taken literally, has a totally distinct meaning, and yet 
everyone will realize at once that the speaker’s application of it is 
in full accord with the deeper meaning of the whole Scripture. 

A special text may be made to refer to the events of one’s whole 
life, or the individual mentioned may be made the type of special 
classes of men. Thus for example the words of Christ: “Si ex- 
altatus fuero a terra omnia traham ad meipsum” (John xii, 32), 
may be readily made the text of a sermon on the Sacrament of 
Penance, the Eucharist or the Crucifixion. Again, the words of 
Christ to the two disciples of John the Baptist: “Caect vident, 
claudi ambulant, teprosi mundantur, pauperes evangelizantur”’ 
(Matt. xi, 5), may be accommodated to a sermon on the religious 
life of the Christian. The persons that stood up around the manger 
of Bethlehem, or came to adore the Infant Jesus, may be regarded 
as the types of whole classes whom the Child Saviour called upon 
to follow Him. The maidens and mothers are represented by the 
Blessed Virgin, the simple folks by the shepherds, the fathers of 
families and the workingmen by St. Joseph, the carpenter, the 
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learned and the nobly-born by the three kings, etc. The sacred 
orator can show what graces, blessings and commandments these 
persons receive from Jesus as the representatives of these various 
classes of Christians, and how they served and followed the Divine 
Child. This will make an excellent sermon for Christmas day. 
Many other Gospels of the Sundays after Pentecost can be treated 
in this way, viz., the miraculous draught of fishes (Luke v, 6— 
Fourth Sunday after Pentecost), which can be applied to a sermon 
on “Labor in the name and with the blessing of Jesus.” The 
liturgy is very fond of using the Sacred Scriptures in this sense, 
v. g., the communion of the Assumption, many introits of the feasts 
of the Saints, the citations from the Sapiential books on the feasts 
of the Blessed Virgin, and the like. 

With regard to the use of the accommodated sense, however, the 
sacred orator should: 

(a) Never consider it as a dogmatic proof of a doctrine. 

I can not, for example, say, while quoting the Book of Wisdom on 
some feast of the Blessed Virgin, that the Bible or the Holy Ghost 
in this passage speaks of the Mother of God; although I may show 
the Church’s estimate of the Blessed Virgin by her use of that 
very text. The same may be said of the Canticle of Canticles. 

(b) Never use the accommodated sense against the literal sense. 

A certain French writer once said that the words of the Pharisee 
in the parable of our Saviour, “I am not as the rest of men” (Luke 
xviii, 11), might be applied to the Virgin Mary when the feast of 
the Assumption happened to fall on the tenth Sunday after Pente- 
cost. Common sense and the Christian instinct both protest against 
such an extravagant use of Holy Writ. 

(c) Never use the accommodated sense in a way that will con- 
tradict the context. 

(d) Never make it the pretext of an absurd and trifling exe- 
gesis, or of a series of sentimental, moral platitudes, that have no 
reference whatever to the words of Holy Writ. The early Fathers, 
who are our models from so many points of view, are not to be 
imitated in their extravagant allegorical interpretation, which was 
simply a form of the accommodated sense. 


(B) The Comprehensive Grasp of the Sacred Scriptures. 


Homiletic exegesis deals with the different meanings of particu- 
lar passages, but its chief aim is to grasp the complete historical, 
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dogmatic, moral and ascetical teaching of the Word of God. Its 
aim is not to solve the difficulties that present themselves, but rather 
to increase the people’s understanding of the faith, and to make 
them live better lives. It by no means disregards scientific or 
critical exegesis, but depends upon it for the accuracy of its teach- 
ing. The following directions may be of some use to the sacred 
orator: 

1. He must compare carefully all the parallel passages and see 
how the different writers treat the same theme, v. g., grace, charity, 
justice, etc. 

2. He must study the explanations given in the works of dog- 
matic and moral theology on the ideas, thoughts and teachings 
of Holy Scripture. The truth of God in the Church is one; the 
Bible is, as it were, the soul of theology, while at the same time 
theology is a key to the Bible. 

3. He must remember that the same passage of Holy Scripture 
appears altogether in a different light, when we re-read it under dif- 
ferent circumstances and with different feelings. “Read the self- 
same passage now in days of sorrow and again in days of joy; 
read it in the various periods of your mind’s development; read 
it as a boy, a youth, a man, and an old man. Apply it to the needs, 
and compare it with the views of different classes of men. You 
will find that as you grow older and acquire both knowledge and 
experience, your grasp of this text grows more profound, accurate, 
clear-cut and comprehensive” (Sailer, Pastoral Theologie, 1, 79). 
Thus, for example, we can read of the agony of our Saviour in 
the garden of Gethsemane under the stress of a great sorrow with 
greater insight than ever before: “ut per patientiam et consola- 
tionem Scripturarum spem habeamus”’ (Rom. xv, 4). 

The sacred liturgy reveals to us the inexhaustible riches of the 
Word of God, by often using the same passage for feasts alto- 
gether different in spirit, v. g., the psalm De Profundis in the office 
of the dead, and again in the vespers of Christmas. How different 
are the feelings caused by the reading of the Passion in Holy 
Week, of Isaias in Advent, etc. 

4. He can paint the results of a perfect following out of a cer- 
tain passage of Scripture. 

For example, take the words of Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount: “Let your speech be yea, yea; no, no; and that which is 
over and above these is evil” (Matt. v, 37). He can show how 
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Christians would transform this world, if they would always act in 
the spirit of these words. Such themes are very suggestive, for 
they describe the commandments of God and the duties of men in 
the noblest aspect, and shed the rays of perfection upon the people. 
To teach the counsels of the Saviour must ever be a sacred duty 
of the priest: “Spiritus ubi vult, spirat. Qui potet capere capiat” 
(Matt. xix, 12). -The words “poor in spirit” (Matt. v, 3) are also 
very effective for a sermon of this kind. Similar themes may be 
had from St. Paul’s “In ipso vivimus et movemur, et sumus” (Acts 
xvii, 28, and Rom. xiii, 11-14), which had such a marvelous effect 
on the life of St. Augustine. (Cf. The Confessions.) 

5. He can make a comparison between the teacher and the doc- 
trine that he teaches. 

Take for instance the words of the Sermon on the Mount: “Si 
oculus tuus scandalizat te, erue eum et projice abs te (Matt. v, 
29). Who teaches? Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who speaks 
the words of eternal life; Jesus Christ, the Son of Man, who is 
perfectly free from the slightest strain of sin; Jesus Christ, who 
“will not extinguish the smoking flax, or break the bruised reed” 
(Matt. xii, 20), although He will not abate a jot or tittle of His 
eternal law. 

What does he teach? The absolute necessity of avoiding the 
dangers of sin. If any passion, person, sin, or property is as dear 
to us as the apple of our eye, and apparently as necessary to us as 
our hand, and it lead us into grievous sin, we must avoid it, even 
though it hurt us as much as the cutting off of a hand, or the pluck- 
ing out of an eye. 

When such a comparison of both teaching and teacher is well 
worked out and presented in a brief, rhetorical manner, Jesus seems 
to speak to the very hearts of the hearers—and this is the real aim 
of homiletic exegesis. 

Another method is to compare the teaching itself and the per- 
fect following out of the teaching in the life of Jesus, or some Saint, 
v. g., the texts, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the 
land” (Matt. v, 4), and “The charity of Christ presseth us” (2 
Cor. v, 14), as exemplified in the life of Jesus and of St. Paul. 

6. He can take a text like the above, quote, “Caect vident, claudt 
ambulant,” etc. (Mati. xi, 5), and by gathering together all the 
passages of the New Testament that show the power of the Saviour 
over the bodies and souls of men, v. g., the really and the spiritually 
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blind, lame, leper, etc., awaken in his hearers the longing for salva- 
tion, and the love of Jesus Christ their Saviour. The Gospel his- 
tory describes the all-perfect Son of God from so maay points of 
view that we can preach Christ as “the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world” (John i, 29), “The One who shall bap- 
tize with the Holy Ghost and with fire” (Luke iii, 16), ““The One 
whose fan is in his hand, and who will purge his floor” (Luke iii, 
17), etc. 

7. He can paraphrase the text of Holy Scripture. The old school 
thus defined it: “Est paraphrasis non translatio sed liberiws quod- 
dam commentaru perpetui genus quasi ex persona auctoris.” It 
is not a translation, but.a sort of free, complete commentary of the 
text and context, put in the very mouth of the inspired writer. 
Epistles are best adapted for oiralnensiog in this way one can 
readily compose a sort of free homily, which should not obscure 
the real meaning of the Scriptures beneath a cloud of tautological 
expressions, but ought to set forth the meaning clearly and vividly. 
Many difficult passages of the Epistles of St. Paul can be para- 
phrased in this way, so that their meaning becomes evident at once. 
Take for instance the sixth chapter of Romans, which discusses 
the Sacrament of Baptism. What is baptism? “It is a crucifying 
of the old man with Christ (vi, 6); a burial of the old man with 
Christ (vi, 4) ; a resurrection of the new man with Christ (vi, 11).” 
This last thought can be further paraphrased: 

“The Father hath raised Christ from the dead through the power 
of His divinity (vi, 9); Christ rises up from the death of sin in 
the Sacraments of Baptism and Penance, through the power of 
sanctifying grace, which is a reflection of His divinity (vi, 11) ; 
Christ ‘risen from the dead dieth no more,’ and no longer carries 
the burden of sin (vi, 9, 10). We, risen through grace (the grace 
of Baptism and Penance), shall no longer sin. There is no place 
now for the death of the soul, grievous sin (vi, 11). The grace 
of Baptism cries out through our whole being: ‘No longer is there 
a place for Satan or for sin! Never again commit grievous sin!’ ” 

This same chapter (Romans vi) can be paraphrased by describ- 
ing the effects of Baptism, as set forth in any good work of dog- 
matic or moral theology. One should also read in this connection 
the Epistle of Holy Saturday and of Easter day, and the entire 
office of Low Sunday and Saturday. 
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Take for example Lehmkuhl’s description of the effects of Bap- 
tism (Theologia Moralis II. 50): “Effectus baptismt hac voce re- 
generationis supernaturalis continetur; Hace regeneratio est; nova 
vita gratiae—impressio characteris—deletio peccati—remissio omnis 
reatus poenae—jus quoddam ad auxilia actualis gratiae.” We 
suggest the following paraphrase: “Baptism is the second birth 
(denuo nasci) to the supernatural life,” or (regeneratio, John iii, 
3). This new birth is: 

(a) A crucifying of the old man with Christ—Christ, “who 
bore our sins in his body upon the tree” (2 Pet. ii, 24) is crucified. 
“He hath blotted out the handwriting of the decree that was against 
us, which was contrary to us. And he hath taken the same out 
of the way, fastening it to the cross” (Col. ii, 14). Baptism has 
precisely the same effect: Away then with the old man of sin. 
No longer let the first Adam be your master; let Christ, the sec- 
ond Master, reign in your hearts. 

(b) A burial of the old man with Christ. How? Deletio pec- 
cati originalis et personalis, and, deletio omnis reatus poenae—the 
effects of the Sacrament of Baptism prove that Satan has no longer 
any right over the soul. 

(c) A resurrection with Christ, 1. e. (1) The life of Christ is 
in us by sanctifying grace, so that “we also may walk in newness 
of life’ (Rom. vi, 4). (2) The character of Christ is ours for- 
ever. We are brothers of the Risen One, the members of His 
kingdom, the Church. We have also acquired the privileges of 
this glorious kingdom, 1. e., jus ad gratias actuales pro vita Chris- 
tiana. 

With these suggestions the priest can give a series of instruc- 
tions to his people on the special excellence of the gift of Baptism, 
the conscientious care of the baptism of children, the duty of re- 
newing one’s Baptismal vows, of “keeping one’s baptism so as to 
be without blame,” through the Sacrament of Penance, the Holy 
Eucharist, and the gaining of a plenary indulgence. Or again, 
he can picture the merits of a Christian soul, and its great enemy, 
mortal sin. In this way these truths are placed in a totally new 
light, and the priest, like the householder, “bringeth forth out of 
his. treasure new things and old” (Matt. xiii, 52). 

8. Lastly, he ought to explain fully the Scriptural texts which 
he quotes, 

Many sacred orators are satisfied with merely quoting certain 
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texts of Holy Scripture without any explanation whatever, and 
believe that by grouping a great number of passages together. in 
a sermon they have done all that is necessary. This is a fatal mis- 
take. This will never give the people any idea of the strength, 
spirit or contents of the Word of God; if they are dependent on 
such preaching, the Bible will ever be to them a sealed book. Even 
the devil can quote Scripture (Matt. iv). 

But the priest who makes a special study of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures has an altogether different idea of their use in sacred elo- 
quence. He will always try to set forth each passage so that his 
hearers may understand it thoroughly, and be filled with a sense 
of the beauty, force, depth and supernatural authority of the Word 
of God. He will select from the precious vessels of Holy Writ the 
jewels (verbum tuum super aurum et topazion) of divine teaching, 
and place them before the spiritual eyes of the people in the glow- 
ing sunlight of faith, He will speak with such earnestness of the 
infinite love and glory of God which shine forth on every page of 
the Bible that the people will wonder at its depth and sublimity, 
and marvel how much it helps them to understand their faith, and 
love it. 

They will keep saying to themselves: “It is the Saviour Himself 
who teaches us these great truths; it is He Himself who promul- 
gates these commandments; it is He Himself who lays down this 
rule for our lives. It is the Holy Ghost Himself who speaks, 
teaches, blames, invites—not merely the priest before us.” 

The two disciples on the road to Emmaus said to one another, 
after having listened to the Saviour expounding the Scriptures 
(Luke xxiv, 27-32) : “Was not our heart burning within us, whilst 
He spoke in the way, and opened to us the Scriptures?” So the 
preacher of the Word of God should speak to his people, that 
their hearts be filled with the faith and love of Christ Jesus. 











CATECHETICAL PART. 





THE POSITION OF BIBLE HISTORY IN CATHOLIC 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


AN Historico-CriticaAL SKETCH. 


(Concluded. ) 


III. What position does the History of Method assign to Bible 
History? . 

Bible History instruction was not adopted in Catholic schools as 
a special branch of religious instruction for children until the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, and it was not until about the 
second decade of the nineteenth century that it was universally con- 
sidered such. This is the only explanation why even at the present 
time opinions concerning the position of Bible History in Catholic 
religious instruction are so divergent. 

I. In recent times it has been justly pointed out how important 
it is to make a thorough study of the method of teaching employed 
by Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in order to gain therefrom 
some certain results for the work of religious instruction. This 
much has ever been considered certain, that Our Lord used all 
forms of teaching with incomparable perfection. One of the most 
striking characteristics of the teaching of Our Lord is the concrete 
manner of expression. An extensive presentation of this quality of 
Christ’s method would prove and convince everyone that a good 
religious instruction may be imparted even without any far-reaching 
abstractions. 

2. The Apostles were acquainted with the Law of Clearness, for 
in Gal. iii, 1, we read that they presented the image of Jesus so 
vividly and convincingly before their hearers that He appeared 
“crucified among them.” They distinguished a preparatory instruc- 
tion, in the first elements of the words of God (Heb. v, 12), and 
an instruction for the perfect (ibid. v, 14). This we see also from 
I Cor. iii, 2: “As unto little ones in Christ I gave you milk to drink, 
not meat ; for as yet you were not able.” Whether the Apostles taught 
children also can not be proved from the Scriptures, still it seems 
probable, for St. Peter (Acts ii, 3) gives the right of the heavenly 
kingdom to children. Moreover, the saying of Ecclesiastes xii, 1, 
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“Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth,” certainly ap- 
pealed to them as a wise rule of pedagogy. They were also ac- 
quainted with the reference of Our Lord to Psalm viii, 3, according 
to which God has prepared His praise “out of the mouth of infants 
and sucklings” (cf. Matt. xxi, 16). From Acts x, 34, sqq., I John 
i, I-3, and from numerous other passages it is clear that the life 
and work of Jesus formed the historical foundation of the Apostolic 
system of teaching. Regarding the method of teaching, it is to be 
remarked that the Apostles delighted in starting from what was 
known to their hearers, either by presentiment, sense of truth or 
knowledge, and that they aimed at a constant progress from the 
known to the unknown. (Cf. Acts xvii, 23, 28; xxvi, 3 ff.) Re- 
garding the historical method of treatment, a writer says concern- 
ing the teaching of St. Paul: “From facts conceptions were deduced, 
but not vice versa.” The great precaution taken by the Apostles 
to express themselves clearly and distinctly, and above all to be un- 
derstood, may be seen from I Cor. xiv, 19; and how extensive the 
knowledge of the history of Israel must have been we may judge 
from II Tim. iii, 16, 17. 

3. Clement of Alexandria (d. 220 A.D.), and his disciple and 
successor, Origen (d. 254), established the teaching of the Church 
on the Biblical narrative. In the same way St. Augustine, the great 
Doctor of the Church, demands, in his famous work, “De cate- 
chizandis rudibus,” that the first religious instruction should be 
based on the sacred narrative. Because he started out with the nar- 
rative and deduced religious truths therefrom, his method is called 
the historical. This method, however, was not introduced by this 
Doctor of the Church, for it was then already the common method 
and practise of the Church. 

4. In the twenty-three “Catecheses” of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Holy Writ also forms the foundation and starting-point of all re- 
ligious instruction. The difference between his method and that of 
St. Augustine consists in this, that Cyril starts out with those no- 
tions and formulas of belief which have been established by the 
Church, and then explains and discusses them, places them in re- 
lation with the Biblical narratives and makes them of practical value 
for life. He is then the chief representative of the comprehensive 
or deductive method, which is also called the authoritative or dog- 
‘matic method. 

5. St. Jerome, the learned Doctor of the Church, and well known 
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as the author of the Latin Vulgate, recommends to Laeta and her 
daughter Paula a course in Bible reading. He even indicates the 
order in which the different books should be read. 

6. The religious subject-matter has not changed essentially dur- 
ing the course of centuries. Indeed, by its very nature it could not 
be “any other than that which was handed down from earlier times, 
t. €., the whole Christian conception of teaching.” On the other 
hand, the method of teaching during the Middle Ages differed from 
that of the early Church in so far as the Sacred History, especially 
the life and suffering of Jesus, was brought, indeed, into relation 
with the dogmatic subject-matter, but no longer formed the start- 
ing-point and essential foundation of instruction. Consequently, the 
comprehensive method now supplanted the hitherto commonly re- 
ceived method of instruction. During the last century of the Middle 
Ages the religious instruction imparted to children began here and 
there to be designated by the name Catechism, and catechetical in- 
structions began to be published. 

7. The idea of St. Augustine that religious instruction should 
be based upon an historical foundation, and that not only the teach- 
ing but also the facts of divine revelation should be made the sub- 
ject of instruction, was first taken up again by George Wicelius. 
In 1542 he wrote a Latin Catechism, the first part of which was en- 
tirely historical. His method, however, did not obtain during this 
period of the Reformation, because it was found necessary at this 
time to establish the Catechism as the foundation of instruction. In 
vain, therefore, do we seek traces of a special Biblical instruction 
during this period. 

8. The seventeenth century made another powerful attempt to 
bring the principle of St. Augustine into vogue. The first follower 
of Wicelius to advocate the historical basis of religious instruction 
by means of independent instructions in Bible History is the Church 
historian Fleury, well known as the author of a small and a large 
Catechism which appeared in Paris in 1679. The ecclesiastical ap- 
probations in the edition of 1683 praise very highly the adopted 
method, because it corresponds so well to the method of God in His 
revelation, and because it is so well adapted to produce a deep in- 
sight into the teaching of salvation and to impress this indelibly 
upon the memory and hearts of the faithful. 

9. Fleury’s view that the Bible History is the best foundation 
upon which to build the teachings of faith was shared by Bossuet, 
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the illustrious bishop of Meaux, who approved and recommended 
the Catechism of Fleury, and who published a Catechism of his own 
in 1686. Bossuet says “the principal object is to place clearly be- 
fore the senses the things to be presented; for the mind and heart 
must be moved by means of the senses.” 

10. In 1667 Fenelon composed his famous work entitled “On 
the Education of Daughters,” in the sixth chapter of which he ex- 
patiates upon the matter, the necessity, the usefulness and the 
method of the Biblical stories. “These stories,” according to Fene- 
lon, “are not only adapted to arouse the curiosity of the child, they 
also bring into its heart their very foundation because they reveal 
the origin of religion. The essence of religion is entirely misun- 
derstood if we do not recognize that it belongs entirely to history. 
. . . Although these narratives appear to prolong the instruction, 
as a matter of fact they shorten it, for they relieve the Catechism 
of its dryness. For example, the child is told that in God there are 
three equal Persons and only one Essence. It is true that by much 
repetition these words are impressed on the memory of the child, 
but it is highly doubtful whether the meaning of the words is 
grasped unless it is explained by means of the history of Christ’s 
baptism in the Jordan. By such a method the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity will be easily and indelibly impressed upon the mind of the 
child.” The seventh chapter of this work is entitled “How the 
children are to be instructed in the first religious truths.” Here 
we find the advice: “At first begin with the teaching method of 
Holy Writ!” In chapter eight Fenelon gives a methodical “instruc- 
tion on the Decalogue, the Sacraments and Prayer.” 

11. In Catholic Germany the suggestions of Fleury, Bossuet and 
Fenelon did not bear any practical results until the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. The first to introduce instructions in the 
history of religion and to illustrate them by suitable sketches was 
Abbot Felbiger. He is recognized as “The father of Bible History 
instruction in the primary school”; he made Bible History the foun- 
dation of the Catechism. 

12. The highest merits for further developing the method of 
Bible History instruction are due to Overberg. In his work entitled 
“Hints on the Method of Instruction,” he says: “Religious instruc- 
tion can not be imparted thoroughly without the aid of Bible His- 
tory; on the one hand the truths of religion touch upon facts, i. ¢., 
events which can not be known except by Bible History; on the 
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other hand, history is necessary to understand thoroughly the proper 
connection, the true sense, the certitude and importance of these 
truths,” 

13. About this same time the Bible History written by the well- 
known and beloved writer for the young, Christoph von Schmid, had 
a wide circulation in southern Germany. No one but a man of his 
ability as a popular writer could have sought out and realized the 
formal perfection of the Biblical representation so fully as he has 
done in his work. According to him the main object of Bible History 
is to form a basis for moral teaching, and in the preface to his Cate- 
chism (1836) he says that the perusal of Bible History should pre- 
cede the use of the Catechism. 

14. Sengler, professor of theology at Giesen, wrote a “Plan for 
a New Catechism” (1829), in which he adduces many reasons why 
the Catechism must find its basis in the Bible History. He says: 
“Bible History is the most concrete thing that the child understands ; 
the child feels perfectly at home with Biblical language; the Bibli- 
cal narratives incarnate and illustrate all truths, give them a firm 
support, overwhelm the heart, lead to an admiration of God’s love, 
teach the truths and commandments of Christ,” etc. 

15. According to Hirscher “the Bible has its own specific object 
which is independent of the Catechism, viz., to describe the origin 
and development of the kingdom of God on earth and thereby to 
explain clearly the wise and gracious counsel of God with the 
world, His loving and just guidance, and what man should become 
and be through it.” This plan, according to which each Biblical 
fact should be presented and known according to its pragmatic mean- 
ing in the sum total of revelation can not be realized in the primary 
schools. By means of instructions in Bible History the children, 
however, should be made to realize that the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment is the announcement and preparation of Christ and His 
Church, and that our Saviour is the center of sacred history. Es- 
pecially should the pupils learn to recognize how the prophecies con- 
cerning our Lord, which at first are very vague and obscure, have 
become clearer and more definite through later considerations 
(v. g., Gen. iii, 15; xxii, 18). They must also be instructed in 
the most important prototypes and images, not only because ac- 
cording to Gal. iii, 24, “the law was our pedagogue in Christ,” and 
according to Heb. x, 1, “has a shadow of the good things to come,” 
but also because the liturgy of our holy Church and many expres- 
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sions of her prayers and chants are meaningless without a knowledge 
of the types in the Old Testament. Of far greater importance for the 
practise of religious instruction is Hirscher’s work, “Apprehensions 
Concerning the Practicability of Our Religious Instruction” (1863), 
a brochure which well merited a second edition. Two passages from 
this work deserve special mention. He says: “Why not begin with 
the Bible History? It teaches not only all that is found in the small 
or the smallest Catechism; it teaches much more and in a compre- 
hensive, attractive and instructive manner. According to my mind 
the first three years should be devoted solely to teaching Bible His- 
tory, the Catechism being left aside altogether. The explanation 
and learning of prayers, devout sayings and verses, however, should 
not be entirely excluded. . . . How may we presume to invert the 
order established by God to attain to knowledge and begin with ab- 
stract dogmatic truths instead of object-lessons? . . . with mat- 
ter which is far beyond the vision and comprehension of children?” 

16. Gruber showed in a convincing manner how a thorough in- 
struction may and should be imparted to beginners. In a clear and 
precise way he pointed out that the historical method is the only 
correct one, and has brought the first attempt at a realization of 
this idea to a most happy issue. Gruber, therefore, is considered 
as “the reviver of the Augustinian method.” Although, according 
to him, the Catechisms in use do not answer the requirements of 
the historical method, they do not stand in its way. 

17. Barthel, in his “School Pedagogy,” held: “In religious in- 
struction the Catechism and the Bible History should be correlated 
in such a way that the Catechism always remains the guiding thread 
of the instruction, even though at the beginning abstract truths are 
presented in an historical and concrete manner.” The relation be- 
tween the Bible History and the Catechism as here expressed is 
characterized by Knecht as “very correct.” 

18. .Alleker writes, in his “Primary School”: “The Biblical nar- 
ratives are not given in school for their own sake; they should rather 
serve to develop the religious knowledge as regards faith and 
morals, to promote piety in the soul, to move the will to salutary 
resolutions and to strengthen it in the same.” 

19. Hirschfelder, in his “Plan for Catholic Religious Instruc- 
tions,” considers the relation between Bible History and the Cate- 
chism as a brotherly coexistence with the duty of mutual support. 
For this reason they should be brought into close relationship with 
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each other, and in his work, ““Text-book for the Explanation of Bible 
History,” he has also added an index of the moral and religious 
truths that are to be found in the individual Biblical narratives. 

20. Kellner, the most eminent German pedagogue of the nine- 
teenth century, expresses the following opinion: “The presentation 
of the truths of salvation and of our relation to God in the primary 
schools must have a clear foundation. . . . Bible History, con- 
nected with scenes from Church History, offers abundantly such 
clear basis and matter for the religious instruction in the primary 
schools. . . . The Catechism steps back to the second line. The 
instruction should impart the divine teaching in the garb of history 
alone, 1. ¢., in a garb that corresponds to the child’s way of view- 
ing things but which also demands the oral and living word of the 
teacher. The Catechism is and remains the center of religious in- 
struction, as the reading book forms the center of linguistic 
instruction.” 

From this rapid survey of the development of Bible History 
instruction one thing stands forth clearly, namely, that almost all 
eminent men of method consider the Bible History as the basis of 
catechetical instruction. 
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CONFERENCES FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL MEETINGS. 
GOOD READING. 


There are numerous striking resemblances between the functions 
of the human soul and those of the body, and for the most part we 
picture the functions of the soul by comparison with those of the 
body. So we say for instance of the soul that it sees, breathes, 
grows, makes progress, is anxious, weary, is injured, is benefited, 
rises up, and so on. All these words signify functions, sentiments, 
or sensations of which the soul is capable in its way. They are de- 
scribed by names that we give to similar functions, sensations, etc., 
of the body; it would be difficult to descibe them otherwise, and, 
besides, these terms are quite correct, and express exactly what they 
are meant to convey. For this reason, dear children, desiring to 
speak a few words to you on the subject of your reading, I do not 
hesitate to take for my text that oft repeated saying: “Reading is 
the food of the soul.” 

Food of the soul! Nothing can be more true; when you read you 
are taking food; the book that you are reading is the food, your 
mind takes hold of it, it absorbs this food as material nourishment 
enters the body. And then what happens? See how perfect the 
comparison is. The food of the body, bread, meat, etc., what be- 
comes of it after you have eaten it? It changes itself into your sub- 
stance, it becomes flesh, blood, muscles. 

And the books you read, or rather the ideas, pictures, teachings 
that are contained in that book, what becomes of them? They 
enter into your mind and soul and will form thought, principles, 
character. Occasionally some particular idea will occur to your 
imagination. Some inclination will make itself felt in your mind; 
they will seem a matter of course to you, and you would not think 
the idea or inclination strange nor think of asking yourself whence 
they came. Yet that very idea, that image, that inclination, is pro- 
duced by some particular reading of days gone by, of which you do 
not retain an exact remembrance. Your soul has partaken of the 
the food, the contents of the book passes into your spiritual organ- 
ism, just as the substance of bread passes into your bodily organ- 
ism. Reading is to the mind what eating is to the body. From this, 
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my dear children, let us draw some simple and practical, but never- 
theless important rules with regard to your reading. Bodily health 
will be sustained if we eat, eat wholesome things, and eat with 
reason; in the same way the health of the soul is furthered if we 
read, read good books, and read with reason. 

In the first place we should read for the same reason that we eat, 
in order to thrive, but with this difference, that if we do not take 
food for our body we shall starve and die, whilst mind and soul 
may be nourished by other means than reading, so, for instance, 
listening to instruction, to sermons, to advice. 

In former times very little reading was done, and people received 
instruction chiefly by listening to learned teachers. But in our 
days reading has become almost indispensable. Everybody reads: 
there are innumerable things that can hardly be learned at all ex- 
cept by reading, we can not well neglect reading without remaining 
far behind others. Intercourse with people, business affairs, the 
tendency of the times, everything nowadays prescribes or encourages 
reading. You will ask nothing better than to be able to read, many 
of you no doubt having a decided taste for books; this is well, pro- 
vided that it does not exceed sensible bounds. 

We must acknowledge the usefulness, the necessity even of read- 
ing, for instruction, and especially religious instruction. Indeed, we 
wish you, my dear children, to devote more time than you do to 
reading for religious instruction. This is especially important when 
children receive religious instruction by teachers only once a week, 
in Sunday school. Unless the lessons received in Sunday school are 
supplemented during the week by religious reading, they are en- 
tirely insufficient for you to be really well versed in your Religion. 
It is therefore necessary for you to read good and interesting books, 
as Bible history, explanations of the gospels, the history of the 
Church, the lives of the saints, or other good works written for 
your instruction. You must not suppose that this kind of reading 
is dry, quite the reverse, it is replete with attraction and interest 
if you only take it up in the right spirit, namely, in the spirit of the 
love of God, and to gain information about His Holy Religion. 

You should read then! Read the good books that are given you 
now and then. Most of you have some good books home. Do not 
be like persons who have a larder filled with good things to eat, 
who nevertheless starve because they will not use them. You must 
have better sense than that, read the good books that have been 
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given you, with the intention of instructing yourselves thoroughly 
in your Religion. If you have not such books ask for them, your 
parents and teachers will be only too glad to lend them to you. 

Secondly, it is not sufficient to eat, we must eat wholesome things ; 
namely, nourishing and healthful food. Although everyone will 
admit the wisdom of this rule, not everyone follows it. There are 
persons who will eat only sweet things, such as pastry and candies, 
which are hardly wholesome and not very nourishing ; these things 
are not good for the body. Others partake of foods quite unwhole- 
some, highly-spiced dishes, indigestible viands, etc., and such per- 
sons poison rather than nourish their system. It is exactly the same 
thing as regards reading. Certain kinds of reading may be de- 
scribed as sweets for the mind, we may without harm take some 
sweets and eat a little pastry if we first give good nourishing food 
to the body. Good story books are such sweets for the mind, but 
to read nothing but this sort of books means to waste one’s time 
and stuff our brain with food of no nourishing value, and entertain 
our intellect with empty frivolity. Children who take interest only 
in illustrated tales and story books will lose all taste for serious 
and profitable reading, their whole thought will be given to idle 
imagination and nonsense. Be on your guard therefore as regards 
your reading, and cultivate a taste for that which is useful and in- 
structive. Side by side with the reading matter, just described as 
sweets, goes that kind which is absolute poison, slow poison may 
be, but poison nevertheless, which takes sure effect. The effect of 
poison, as you know, is to destroy life; he who eats poison dies of 
it. In the same way, he who by reading consumes the poison of 
unbelief or immorality contained in so many books, newspapers, 
magazines, poisons his mind and destroys the life of his soul. Now 
a person may poison himself voluntarily, for instance, by taking 
poison to commit suicide; or by imprudence, by eating carelessly un- 
wholesome and tainted food. In the same manner one may be 
poisoned by reading; certain books are so bad, perverted, infamous, 
that everyone must know they are deadly poison for the soul. But 
there are also many books, newspapers, magazines, which do not 
appear to be bad, one is not suspicious about them, they are the 
false mushrooms that look good to eat, but in reality are poisonous 
toadstools. The dose of poison is small perhaps, yet little by little, 
if one continues this reading, the poison penetrates the mind, the 
faith is shaken, piety and innocence are corrupted. 
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I beg of you, dear children, not to poison your souls in this man- 
ner. Keep strict watch over your reading, read nothing without 
the approval of your parents or teachers. Throw aside not alone 
the books that are evidently bad, but even those which you do not 
know as good books. There are many good books, more indeed 
than you could read if you live to be a hundred years. You may 
have them if you ask for them. 

Eating with reason, finally, so the physicians tell us, means two 
things, eat not too little, not too much, but above all masticate 
properly so that the food may securely digest. 

To chew well. Some persons do not masticate their food. May 
be from greediness, nervousness or impatience. Food passed into 
the body without having been well chewed will not properly digest, 
and may often cause sickness. Now have you not also noticed 
persons who read greedily, who read and read, with incredible 
rapidity? In an hour, perhaps, they swallow the contents of a 
book and then take another. Those who read in this manner do not 
chew their reading, so to speak, and all this food so hastily con- 
sumed will not avail them in the least. Do not be one of their num- 
ber, read quietly, with attention, read certain passages over again 
if not readily understood, or if their importance attracts you; en- 
deavor to understand it all; then you will have read well. 

Well chewed, well digested ; one brings about the other, and those 
who chew well have usually good health. Reading in order to be 
profitable must be well digested. Digestion here means reflection. 
By reflection alone we can derive profit from our reading. To read 
and not to reflect on what we read, is to lose almost entirely the gain 
for our trouble. This is especially the case in reading devotional 
books, calculated to inspire you with good resolutions; if you do 
not reflect upon them they can not produce much effect. 

Accustom yourself to read in such manner that your reading will 
yield you profit. Sustain the health of your soul by good reading; 
this is one of the most important means, and one of the most 
effectual, to develop within you all the divine gifts, natural and 
supernatural, and to fulfil properly your mission as Christians, 
namely, the salvation of your own soul and that of your neighbor. 









PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 


Ex Actis Pu X. 


1. The Pope exhorts the bishops who have charge of the 
Catholic Institute at Paris to do all in their power to ad- 
vance its interest and increase its efficiency. 

2. Sends a letter of congratulation to the bishop whio 
refuted the errors of the late Herman Schell. 

3. By Letters Apostolic establishes a Vicariate Apostolic 
for the Indian Territory in the diocese of Oklahoma. 

4. Says words of praise in favor of the Alumni of the 
American College at Rome. 


From the Sacred Congregation of the Council 





Comes a decree reviewing the decrees of May 11, 1904, 
in reference to the satisfaction of Masses for stipends re- 
ceived and makes more definite the restrictions then laid 
down. It ordains sub grave: 

1. That Mass stipends are not to be given to priests of 
another diocese, whether they be religious or seculars, ex- 
cept with the explicit sanction of the ordinary or the 
provincial. The words of the decree make the ordinary 
practically the dispenser of all the intentions or stipends 
given to priests under his jurisdiction. Hence— 

2. The ordinary of each diocese is to keep a register of 
the names of his priests, and in it are to be noted the 
Masses assigned to each through or by the ordinary. This 
is to guide him in the proper and equitable distribution of 
such stipends as are left with the bishop, either from the 
surplus of unsaid Masses at the end of the year, or from 
the stipends which come to him from non-diocesan sources. 

3. Lest, however, these restrictions prevent the exercise 
of that charity by which the priests of the foreign missions 
in the East have hitherto become beneficiaries of the gener- 
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osity of well-to-do Catholics among the clergy and laity, 
the S. Congregation of Propaganda is constituted the of- 
ficial depositary of all offerings for Masses intended for the 
Oriental missions. Hence, those who wish to aid priests 
in the foreign missions by offerings for Masses, shall have 
to send the stipends directly to the S. Congregation in 
Rome, whence they will be distributed according to the 
known needs of the respective missions. 


From the Congregation of Rites. 





At the request of the Bishop of Tournay permission is 
granted for the distribution of Holy Communion at one 
o’clock in the morning in churches and chapels where the 
- Blessed Sacrament is exposed throughout the night. 

Permission is granted to the Congregation of the Fathers 
of the Mission to sing one High Mass of Requiem for the 
souls of the dead toward the end of the mission, even if 
that day be a duplex minor. 

The following is the formula to be used in blessing and 
imposing medals of Our Lady of Guadalupe: 

Sacerdos indutus superpelliceo ac stola alba, dicat: 

V. Adiutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. 

R. Qui fecit coelum et terram. 

V. Domine, exaudi orationem meam. 

R. Et clamor meus ad te veniat. 

V. Dominus vobiscum. 

R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 


OREMUS. 


Benedic * Domine, haec numismata in honorem et glo- 
riam Sanctissimae Trinitatis excusa, necnon in venera- 
tionem ac laudem semper Virginis Mariae sub appellatione 
de Guadalupe: et concedere dignare, ut quicumque horum 
quodlibet devote gestet semper stabilis in fide servetur, ab 
_ animae et corporis periculis liberetur, et pro infinita mi- 
sericordia tua per invocationem Sanctissimae Trinitatis et 
per merita Beatae Virginis Mariae sine originali labe con- 
ceptae, e malignorum spirituum insidiis eripiatur, et sanctis 
sacramentis munitus pie decedat. In nomine Patris Omni- 
potentis, et Iesu Christi Filii eius, Domini nostri, et Spi- 
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ritus Sancti Paracliti, et in charitate eiusdem Domini 
nostri Iesu Christi, qui venturus est iudicare vivos et 
mortuos et saeculum per ignem. 

R. Amen. 


OREMUS. 


Deus, qui sub Beatissimae Virginis Mariae singulari 
patrocinio constitutos perpetuis beneficiis nos cumulari vo- 
luisti; praesta supplicibus tuis: ut cuius hodie commemo- 
ratione laetamur in terris, eius conspectu perfruamur in 
coelis. Per Christum Dominum nostrum. 

R. Amen. 

Deinde Sacerdos aspergit numismata aqua benedicta. 


Formula imponendi 


Sacrum Numisma Beatae Mariae Virginis de Guadalupe. 
Sacerdos superpelliceo et stola albi coloris indutus, dicat: 
V. Adiutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. 

R. Qui fecit coelum et terram. 
V. Dominus vobiscum. 
R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 


OREMUS. 


Deus, qui sub beatissimae Virginis Mariae singulari 
patrocinio constitutos perpetuis beneficiis nos cumulari 
voluisti: praesta supplicibus tuis; ut cuius hodie com- 
memoratione laetamur in terris, eius conspectu perfruamur 
in coelis. Per Christum Dominum nostrum, 

R. Amen. 

Accipe signum Congregationis ad corporis et animae de- 
fensionem, ut divinae bonitatis gratia et ope Mariae matris 
tuae, quam sub titulo de Guadalupe nunc specialiter ho- — 
noras, aeternam ‘beatitudinem consequi merearis. In 
nomino Patris et Filii et Spiritu Sancti. 

R. Amen. 

Accipe has litteras, quibus assertus es filius (vel asserta 
es filia) beatae Mariae Virginis sub titulo de Guadalupe; 
sed tu melius moribus ac pietate to eiusdem filium (vel 
filiam) assere. Interim te cum prole pia benedicat eadem 
virgo Maria. 

R. Amen. 
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IV. From the S. Congregation of Indulgences. 

To all making the Novena in honor of the Blessed Sac- 
rament during the octave of the feast of Corpus Christi an 
indulgence of seven years and seven quadrantines for every 
act of piety performed. Also a plenary indulgence on any 
day within the octave under the usual conditions. 

An indulgence of three hundred days is granted to the 
members of the Sodality of the Queen of the Apostles each 
day on condition that they recite the approved prayer of 
the union. 

By a decree of October 13, 1906, the members of a Ro- 
sary Sodality can gain all the indulgences of the Rosary 
by reciting the decades separately. 

In answer to the question whether the heroic act once 
made could be recalled, the Sacred Congregation of In- 
dulgences replied in the affirmative. (February 20, 1907.) 

V. The errors condemned by the Syllabus of July 3, 1907, may 
be classified under six headings: 

1. Errors with respect to the obedience due to the 
Church. 

2. Errors with respect to Holy Scripture, inspiration, 
exegesis, criticism, etc. 

3. Errors concerning revelation and dogma. ‘ 

4. Errors concerning the person, knowledge, divinity 
and resurrection of Christ. 

5. Errors concerning the origin and nature of the Sacra- 
ments. 

6. Errors concerning the development of the Church and 
the evolution of dogma. 











CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


A CASE OF THE IMPEDIMENT OF CONSANGUINITY. 


Titius and Bertha desire to contract a valid marriage, and to this 
end they consult their parish priest. Now the parish priest is 
aware of a persistent rumor to the effect that Titius and Bertha are 
related to one another “primo gradu lineae collateralis”: in other 
words, that they are brother and sister. He refuses to marry them 
until he shall have first investigated this rumor and discovered 
the ground on which it rests. Upon investigation, he finds that the 
grounds for the suspected relationship are the following: 

1. Public report: all the people of the neighborhood believe that: 
Titius and Bertha are brother and sister. 

2. Bertha’s mother, in bringing suit against Sempronius for the 
support of Bertha, swore that Bertha was his child, although 
Bertha’s mother was not married to Sempronius. 

3. Sempronius, on his death bed, acknowledged that Bertha was 
his child, and desired that it be so entered on the baptismal record. 

Sempronius married Anna, another woman, who bore him Titius, 
who now desires to marry Bertha. After the death of Anna, Titius’ 
mother, Sempronius, his father, married Bertha’s mother. 

The parish priest, discovering this to be the case, thought that 
the grounds for suspecting that Titius and Bertha might be brother 
and sister were sufficient to justify him forbidding them to marry. 
Accordingly, he refused to marry them, and forbade them, under 
pain of having their marriage annulled, to attempt to get married. 
But this did not deter the young couple from endeavoring to carry 
out their purpose of getting married. The whole case was, there- 
fore, brought before the bishop. Now Bertha’s mother appears be- 
fore the bishop’s court and makes affidavit that Sempronius was 
not Bertha’s father: that when she stated that he was, she had 
simply lied, in order to keep Sempronius from marrying another 
woman, and to get support from him for her child. That if Sem- 
pronius declared on his death bed that Bertha was his child, he 
did so at her most urgent prayer in order to remove the stigma 
from her, who was then his lawful wife, and from her daughter: 
but that there was no truth whatever in Sempronius’ statement. 

In the meantime, however, Titius and Bertha are living together 
as husband and wife and have children. Bertha’s mother is near- 
ing death and desires very much that Titius and Bertha should be 
married validly and licitly in the church before her death. In this 
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extremity the whole situation is laid before the Holy See, with the 
prayer that the Holy See would deign to determine authoritatively 
whether there were sufficient ground @or suspecting the alleged 
relationship between Titius and Bertha, and therefore forbidding 
their marriage by the Church, or whether the grounds for the sus- 
pected relationship were insufficient in Canon Law, and that Titius 
and Bertha might be married by a priest. 

To this prayer of Titius and Bertha the Congregation of the 
Inquisition, or the Holy Office, on April 6, 1906, returned the fol- 
lowing answer: “After examining all the law and the facts in the 
case, the non-existence of the impediment of blood relationship is 
not sufficiently established, and, therefore, the marriage of the pe- 
titioners can not be allowed.” This reply or decision of the Holy 
Office was approved by the Supreme Pontiff. 

There is question here of a doubtful impediment, impedimentum 
dirimens dubium. A doubtful impediment is one whose existence 
or non-existence can not be established by a thorough investigation. 
The impediment may be doubtful, either because the interpretation 
of the law which creates the impediment, is doubtful and hence it 
becomes doubtful whether any such impediment exists in law. 
This is the dubium juris. Or it may be that the law and its inter- 
pretation are quite clear, and the doubt may be about the facts in a 
particular case, whether the facts are such as to warrant the appli- 
cation of the law or not. This is the dubium facti. 

When the doubt concerns the existence of a law creating an im- 
pediment or its interpretation and application and the law be of 
ecclesiastical origin, then it is always lawful to contract a marriage, 
where such a doubtful impediment exists, because the Church sup- 
. plies the defect, as Canonists say, and there is no danger of con- 
tracting an invalid marriage. This is the uniform practice in the 
Church, and the Church, cognizant of it, has never condemned it: 
therefore, constructively, the Church sanctions the practice. 

But if the doubt concern the existence of a divine law creating an 
impediment, as, for instance, whether the divine law forbids a 
brother and sister to marry, or if the doubt concern the facts in the 
case, as, for instance, whether Titius and Bertha are really brother 
and sister, it is not lawful to contract marriage in such a case, be- 
cause either the Church can not remove the impediment, if it be of 
divine law, or if the doubt concern the facts in the case, the Church 
does not wish to supply the defect, or rather positively refuses to 
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supply it. Because the Church has held such marriages invalid, 
when, after they were contracted, it was fully established that an 
impediment did really exisf? The reason why the Church does not 
permit marriages in cases where a doubtful diriment impediment 
exists, is that, generally speaking, an investigation will settle the 
doubt as to the existence or non-existence of the impediment. If, in 
any particular case, the investigation does not remove the doubt, 
then a dispensation is required, ad cautelam, because the Church 
requires that the Sacraments be administered validly. If, however, 
the impediment be of the kind that the Church never dispenses, as 
in the case of Titius and Bertha, then the Church forbids the mar- 
riage, and does not grant a dispensation ad cautelam. 

Whether the law forbidding a brother and sister to marry be a 
law of nature, or only a law of the Church, theologians are not 
agreed. But in this they are agteed, that if the law be only of 
ecclesiastical origin—juris ecclesiastici—it is one of the impedi- 
ments that the Church never has and never will dispense. For all 
practical purposes, therefore, it is immaterial what may be the 
origin and nature of the impediment. In the case of Titius and 
Bertha the existence of the impediment is not altogether certain; 
but still it is sufficiently probable to render the marriage of Titius 
and Bertha a doubtful marriage, if the Church were to permit them 
to marry. 

In the case of other diriment impediments juris ecclesiastici, the 
Church validates the marriage, by supplying the defect, or remov- 
ing the impediment. But in the case of doubtful relationship in the 
first degree, lineae transversalis, the Church never supplies the de- 
fect, by removing the impediment, if it really exists, even though 
she may, according to some theologians, have power to remove it. 

It can readily be seen what grave inconveniences would some- 
times ensue if the Church followed any other course. Suppose the 
Church allowed Titius and Bertha to marry. It would be very 
scandalous, since all doubt as to their relationship has not been 
removed. Suppose, after their marriage, incontrovertible proof is 
produced that they are brother and sister. They will have to 
separate. The hardship of separating will be greater than the 
hardship of originally abandoning the marriage. Infinitely more 
so. And the scandal given and the harm done to religion! 

















